CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS—DEL PIOMBO Full-Color Miniatures, Pages 34-35 











Electric 


r Because electric heat is clean, even, 
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'f ) ya | S { - 3 and easily-controlled, many devices 
, for cooking by electricity are found 
in American homes. We have elec- 
tric ranges, griddles, waffle irons, 
roasters, grills and other appliances, 
but the one in most common use is 
the electric toaster. Would you like 


to know how it works? 




















































The toaster in the picture is one of the “oven” type, so calied be- 
cause the toasting space is, in effect, a miniature oven. 

If you will look down into this space you will see on each side a 
thin sheet of mica, around which is wound a narrow ribbon of metal. 
When the toaster is turned on, a current of electricity flows through 
this metal ribbon, and it becomes red hot. 

Mica is used here because it is an insulator (that is, electricity 
will not flow through it) and also because it transmits little heat. 
Thus it helps keep the heat in the toasting space, where it is useful. 


The better modern toasters have many added features. A thermo- 
stat shuts off the current when the toast is done; “pop-up” devices 
automatically lift it from the “oven”; controls can be set to make 
it as brown and as dry as you wish. The basis of all toasters, how- 
ever, is this—a heating element which carries an electric current. 
How does a current of electricity make this heating element hot? 
To understand this, we must see what happens in the wire. 


Scientists believe that every atom of matter is a sort of miniature 
solar system. Each consists of a nucleus, which has a positive elec- 





trical charge, and one or more electrons. The electrons are negative 
electrical particles and revolve around the nucleus somewhat like 
planets around the sun. 


When an electric current is set up (in a wire, for example) the 
electrons, which are loose and free to move about in the metal, 
start to drift through the metal, bumping into the atoms as they 
go. This causes the atoms to vibrate, which we recognize as heat 
in the wire. 

All materials offer some opposition to the movement of the elec- 
trons or, in the technical phrase, they have some resistance. When 
this resistance is great, much of the energy of the moving electrons 
is turned into heat. We increase resistance, and also increase heat, 
when we force the surging crowd of electrons into a smaller channel. 
Thus, when we want to transmit electrical energy with as little 
heat as possible, as from an outlet in the wall to the toaster, we 
use fairly large wires of a low-resistance material, such as copper. 
In the toaster, where we want heat, we use a much finer wire or 
ribbon of some metal which has a high resistance. The better 
toasters use an alloy (metal mixture) of nickel, chromium and iron. 


An enlargement of this advertisement, for use as a wall 
chart, will be sent to any teacher on request. Write to 
School Service, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, 306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 
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EVERY TEACHER 





These | \ \ T R [! ( T () lh [ \ | TS are Timesaving and Inspiring 


They Lighten your Work ¢ They are Inexpensive ¢« 4 for $1.00 


If You Are a Teacher with more work 
than you can handle, you will find these Units 
a lifesaver in planning and carrying through 
the Social Studies and Elementary Science 
courses required by your state curriculum. 


If You Are a Teacher just returning 
to work after several years away from it—let 
these Units be your “refresher course.” They 
can be on your desk constantly, ready for in- 
stant use or study, ready to help you meet 


your teaching needs. 


Look Over This List and select the 
ones that will fit your partieular problems. 
Then see how little it costs to have these 


proven helps in your own schoolroom. 


Each Unit Includes 8 pages 1234” by 
9%”, with lesson text for primary, middle, 
and upper grade levels, teaching suggestions, 
and a large picture to use as an approach to 
the subject. With this pamphlet is a sheet 
(39” x 1254”) of 25 or more pictures to illus- 
trate the unit (no printing on the back). 


\f 
Send Your Order NOW and have these helpful tools of teach- 
Simply write a letter to Dept. TU, 


ing within the next few days. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y., saying “Send me 
the following INSTRUCTOR UNITS,” listing the numbers you need. 


Send $1.00 for each 4 Units you order (and add extra Units to your 


order at the same 25-cent rate). 


Single Units are $.30 each. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





CHOOSE THE UNITS THAT WILL HELP YOU 


Airplanes 1 Cotton 

American Citizenship 57 Desert Life 

Animals 3 = The Earth’s Surface 
Astronomy 8 = Electricity 

Australia 63 Eskimos 

Birds 32 ~—- Exploring the World 
Boats 12 _Family Life ; 
Books 25 Farm Life 
Character Education 31 Fire and Fuel 
Christmas Customs 34 ~—‘ Fishing 

Christmas Music 35 Food 

City Life 15 Grains 

Clothing 26 History of Democracy 
Colonial Life 50 Holland 
Communication 2 Indians 

Community Life 46 Insects 


55 
41 
51 
54 


Japan 45 Rocks and Minerals 5 
Light y 42 Safety Education 24 
Lumbering 52 Science and Commerce 60 
Mexico 18 Science and Industry 58 
~ all " we — 7 
24 > Shelter 
National Parks 4] : : 
The Nation’s Health 62 South America 22 
Natural Resources 16 Switzerland 43 
Old Stone Age 53 Thrift 21 
Old World Gifts 10 Transportation 17 
Our Democracy 61 Trees 9 
Our Schools 37 Weather 19 
Pioneer Life 20 Wild Flowers 36 
Plant Life 39 World Peace 29 
The Post Office 27. World Trade 38 
1 
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Your pupils will learn DENTAL CARE quickly 
when you follow IPANA’S NEW 5-WAY PLAN! 


A Real Aid to 
Health-on-the -Home-Front Programs 
—and a Big Help to you! 


ERE’S welcome news! And just at the time when 
H you are so busy, not only with your regular school 
work, but with many extra wartime tasks. For this is 
news about a dental health program that was planned 
to make lessons on care of the teeth and gums easier for 
you—and more enjoyable for your pupils. 


Free — for Classroom Demonstrations... 
A Cardboard Model of Teeth! 


Get this complete set of material now. It’s free. And it 
includes a new larger-than-life-size set of teeth mod- 
elled in cardboard. Imagine how much easier it will be, 
with this model, to show your pupils the correct way to 
brush their teeth and massage their gums! It will help 
you in explaining why gums need stimulation denied 
them by soft, easy-to-chew foods. You’ll think of dozens 
of ways to use this model effectively. 


Send for Ipana’s classroom aids. In addition to the 
teeth model, you get a colored wall chart, class hygiene 
records, dental health certificates, and a teacher’s out- 
line to help plan a successful program. 

Join the thousands of teachers who are helping to 
promote dental health habits—who know that neglected 
dental ailments can be a threat to the future well-being 
of their puvils. Mail coupon today. 
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Educational Dept. NI-10-43 
Bristol-Myers Company, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


IPANA’S NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE! 


Please send me free; 


[] Wall Chart. C] New model of Teeth. (1) Class Hygiene Records. 
(TC) No, I have it.) C] Dental Certificates. (_] Teacher’s Folder. 
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(Continued from page 4) 


SOLDIERS OF FREEDOM 
Fighting always through thick and thin, 
Fighting with the thought to win, 
Knowing that freedom shall ever stand 
Over the lives of the free and o'er 
their land. 
The enemy shooting, but in vain, 
Though many a soldier die in pain— 
Those soldiers who fight for liberty 
Will lead the way to victory. 
JosepHine Scrarrorta, 6¢h Grade 
Grant School, Trenton, N.J. 
ELeEANorRA M. CosTELLo, Teacher 


Cray Macic 


The sun was shining bright one day 
And I had naught to do; 

And so I went and got some clay 
And paint of every hue. 

With my hands I worked the clay 
And scanned it with my eyes; 

I pushed and pulled in every way 
To every shape and size. 

] shaped it into kangaroos, 
And elephants and pigs; 

And cats and dogs and turtles 
And sailors doing jigs. 


When I got the one I liked 
I set it in the sun; 
I painted it in colors bright 
And then my work was done. 
What a shame that all my pleasure 
Would have to end so soon; 
Clay can hold such magic 
On a sunny afternoon. 


Mary Lou CnHristeNson, 6¢h Grade 
Avoca School, Wilmette, Ill. 
Jane BEaveN, Teacher 


AUTUMN AND WINTER 


In autumn the leaves turn fiery req, 
Each morn the frost whitens the hill, 

The grand old summer too fast has fled, 
| wish it were lingering still. 

Before very long winter will come 
And oh! how cold it'll be. 

But in the snow we will have fun 
Playing, you and me. 


ALson SmiTH, 8/h Grade 
Public School, Hammond, N.Y. 
Lioyp Fett, Teacher 


HELPFUL HINTS—Nonsense Verse 


Whimsy and fanciful thinking are 
natural to many children and can be 
developed in others. Encourage them to 
write good nonsense verse. It isn’t silly 
to say, as Edward Lear does, that the 
Owl and the Pussy Cat went to sea and 
“took some honey, and plenty of 
money, wrapped up in a_ five-pound 
note,” or that “the cow jumped over the 
moon.” Nor need fanciful characters 
always be brownies or fairies. The 
jumblies, the gremlins, and Gulliver's 
Lilliputians are as real to us as are 
Louisa Alcott and Florence Nightingale. 
Walt Disney took the world by storm 
through his imagination and whimsy. 

To start whimsical writing, suggest a 
theme, for example “Mr. Nobody” who 
leaves toys about and does all the mis- 
chief, or the teeny-weenies who keep 
house in a hat and find a single straw- 
berry enough for a family meal. 

Good whimsical poems to read are 
“The Owl and the Pussy Cat” and 
“The Jumblies” by Edward Lear, 
“Wynken, Blynken, and Nod” by 
Eugene Field, Vachel Lindsay’s “The 
Mysterious Cat” and “The Potatoes’ 
Dance,” and of course verses from Alice 


in Wonderland. 
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Abraham Lincola 
Kept us united 


George Washington 


Father of his country 





Thomas Jefferson 


Declaration 
of Independence 





Paul Revere 
Midnight ride 





* Emblem is 
4 Feet High 


and includes 


*5 Historic 


American Flags 
12 Interchangeable 
Pictures 





Betsy Ross 


Made first flag 














4 Get This 





Francis Scott Key 
Star-Spang!ed Kanner 





Beautiful, Inspiring 


Without Cost to Your School! 


By our simple plan, without cost to 
yourself or pupils, your school like 
thousands of others all over the nation 
may have for permanent possession 
this large, beautiful and patriotic Em- 
blem of Victory, with its 12 splendid 
interchangeable pictures of Famous 
American Patriots and its 5 beautiful 
high quality flags, each of a different 
design, adopted at various dates in 
American history. 

Now, more than ever before, every 
school in America should hang on its 
walls this inspiring Emblem of Victory 
—emblematic of American opportu- 
nity, justice and freedom. 


Promotes Good Citizenship 


Every teacher will find in the pres- 
ence of this beautiful Emblem of 
Victory the inspiration for dozens of 
lessons in American citizenship. No 
child who learns to love and appreci- 
ate this Emblem of Victory will ever 
be anything but a true American citi- 
zen, and the teacher who brings this 
powerful influence for American Pa- 
triotism into 
his or her 
school deserves 
the thanks of 
the entire com- 
munity. In ad- 
dition to Old 
Glory, it  in- 
cludes the his- 
toric Betsy 
Ross Flag, the 
famous Star 
Spangled Ban-* 
ner and two- 
American Ma-, 
rine Flags—the 








handsome American Yacht Ensign and 
the striking American Jack—flags 
never offered before in one collection; 
together with pictures of 12 Famous 
American Patriots whose lives inspire 
every boy and girl. 


In Brilliant National Colors 
Read This Description 


This beautiful Emblem of Victory 
is 4-feet high and consists of hand- 
some wood shield in brilliant national 
colors, with rich gilt border and edges. 
Surmounting shield is the fighting 
American eagle, in relief, completely 
finished in gilt. The five beautiful 
high quality flags with artistic spear- 
heads are arranged in semicircle pro- 
jecting from top of shield with Old 
Glory in center, Star Spangled Ban- 
ner and American Yacht Ensign on 
one side, and Betsy Ross Flag and 
American Jack on the other. To com- 
plete the artistic effect, there hangs 
from each side a brilliant red, white 
and blue girdle ending in a tassel. 

Special device behind the shield per- 
mits you to remove in a moment’s 
time, the picture of President Roose- 
velt and display any one of the eleven 
other American Patriots shown, all 
included with the Emblem. These 
splendid pictures are accompanied by 
biographical sketches, affording 12 
separate object lessons in American 
history and patriotism. 


Here’s How Easy It Is 


We will provide any teacher, upon request, 
with 138 beautiful and patriotic Plag-ets, pic- 
turing Old Glory in striking national colors 
against a rich background upon which is artis- 


EMBLEM DEPT., The Davis Bros. Co., 310 Main St., Greenfield, Indiana 





Franklin D.Roosevelt 
President of United 
States 


Gen. MacArthur 
Here of Bataan 
and Corregidor 





Gen. Eisenhower 
Heroic Allied 
Commander 





é 
Gen. John Pershing 


World War | Hero 








Examples of What 
Teachers Are Saying: 


The clase and I want to thank 
ou for allowing us to take part 
mn your wonderful offer. We 
fee! that you ought to be com 
mended for making possible 
such an educational! and patriotic 
undertaking Our Emblem is 
the pride of our echoo!. 
LORRAINE M. TANNER, 
Ville Platte, La. 
We are very proud of our new 
Emblem and our superintendent 
said that it was the nicest thin ey 
for a school he had ever seen, It aN 
is something any school will be 
proud to own 


BRUCE MORGAN, 
1 





Adm. George Dewey 


Hero of Manila Bay 


Karnak, lil, 

I know of nothing that has cre- 
ated more interest and enthusi 
asm than our new Emblem. We 
are all so proud of it. You are 
to be praired for this unique and 
appealing method of aiding the 
classroom teacher in presenting 
American citizenship at thie 
critical period in the Nation's 
history. 
CATHERINE D. McKEE 
Harwick, Penna. 











John Paul Jones 


First great naval hero 


EMBLEM OF VICTORY 





tically inscribed the famous ‘Pledge of Alle- 
giance.”” These durably finished Plaq-ets are 
6% inches high by 3% inches wide, a neat and 
desirable size for wall or desk. So appealing 
are these Old Glory Plaq-ets that they are 
quickly sold, at only 10¢ each, by the pupils 
with great enthusiasm to their parents and 
friends, who are not only glad to help the pu- 
pils, but proud to have these inspiring Plaq-ets 
to express their devotion to the Flag and all 
it symbolizes. 

When all the Plaq-ets have been sold, send the 
proceeds to us apd we wil] immediately forward, 
all cherges prebaid, the beautiful 4 ft. Emblem 
of Victory, consisting of 5 historic flags, eagle, 
shield, 12 Patriots’ pictures, etc., just aa de- 
scribed, including 64-page American Flag book 
for pupil selling the most Plaq-eta (2 books in 
case of tie). 

The people in your community will become 
as interested in this school enterprise as the 
pupils and will gladly buy these beautiful 
patriotic Plag-ets. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed—No Risk 


Tell your pupils today about this inspiring 
offer. They will all want this beautiful Emblem 
in their school. Don't let them miss the thrill 
that has come to thousands of pupils all over 
the nation. SEND NO MONEY. Just fill oui 
and mail us the coupon today and we will im- 
mediately send the Plaq-ets postpaid. 


MAIL THIS COUPON—Send No Money 


EMBLEM DEPARTMENT, 310 Main St., 
The Davis Bros. Co., Greenfield, ind. 
Gentlemen: 

Rush, postpaid, the Old Glory Plaq-ets to 
be sold by my pupils at ten cents each, 
proceeds to be sent to you, for which our 
school receives beautiful 4 ft. Emblem of 
Victory, including 12 Patriots’ pictures, 
etc., exactly as described and 64-page 
American Flag book for pupil selling most 
Plaq-ets (2 books in case of tie). All 
shipping charges prepaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 








Name 





Post Office 


State 
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You can well imagine how 
children in the primary grades 
rapidly learn to understand and appreciate this world about 
them, when ERP! films bring the wonders of the world into 
the classroom. 


Visualize the new horizons which open to a young child when 


ERPI’s masterful film GRAY SQUIRREL is shown. 


Mother squirrel is revealed nursing her one- 
week old babies in their nest in an old oak 
tree, Later they are shown learning to play 
and ciimb. When two months old, they move 
to their summer nest built by the mother. At 
six months, they demonstrate their ability to 
erack and eat acorns, Later, one of the squir- 
rels wins a thrilling race against a red fox. 


Adventures of Bunny Rabbit — Poultry on the 
Farm — Animals of the Zoo — Farm Animals 
— are just a few of the 26 films ERPI has pro- 
duced to open new horizons for young minds. 


Squirrels store acorns for winter use, 


Learn the complete story of ERPI Films. 
Write for Free descriptive booklet today. 


ERP] CLASSROOM FILMS INC. 


1841 Broadway, New York 23, New York 
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HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 





Page THIS pumpkin man in smaller 
3 . ST an 

size could be used on invitations 
to a Halloween party or for place cards. 
The soldiers in hospitals would like him 
on their menu cards. 

When children make health posters 
or friezes, this figure will help them to 
imagine other vegetables as heads of 
people. In connection with a study of 
Vitamins in nutrition, certain vegetable 
people might be shown hand in hand. 
One suggestion for a slogan is: “We 


help each other to give you a balanced 
diet.” 


i THESE Indian symbols can be 

used in creating borders for scrap- 
books. The girls and boys in our school 
make Indian tepees of old sheets. They 
arrange Indian symbols in original bor- 
ders on the cloth before putting it over 
the poles. They press hard on wax 
crayons to make the designs very bright. 
The photographs at the bottom of page 
39 show ways to combine symbols in 
decorating pottery. Teachers using the 
Pueblo Indian unit on page 33 will find 
this page helpful as correlative material. 


IN THIS ISSUE 





JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


yy SOME child might like to draw 

an ornament on the top of this 
witch’s hat. It could be shaped like the 
owl or screeching cat shown here. The 
witch might wear a bracelet made of 
owls joined together in a row. The 
handle of the broom could have a de- 
sign on the end of it as many umbrellas 
have. A cat’s head would be an appro- 
priate choice. 

Some of the children may remember 
that the little animals Walt Disney 
draws are often grouped in a circle or in 
a row. A similar pictorial design of bats 
and owls in the sky or of cats on the 
ground could be worked out. 

The little masterpieces of illustration 
by Wanda Gag in the book called 
Millions of Cats (Coward-McCann) 
should inspire children to draw Hallow- 
een cats, 


os A TEACHER who is interested in 
trees and leaves can convey that 
interest to her pupils. They like to hold 
autumn leaves up to the light and look 
through them; they like to draw leaves 
of different shapes for borders; and they 
like to make blueprints using leaves. 
(Continued on page 8) 
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This list of section and chapter 
i | PHONOGRAMS headings indicates how fully the 
i | oa ee - author of HOW TO TEACH PHONICS 
Unit No. 2 a set of 78 cards, covers subject. 
* on one side of each of which is a The Place of Phonics in the Reading 
frequently used phonogram and Program 


Practical Helps in Teaching Phonics 


If you are a teacher of reading and spelling in grades 1, 2, 
or 3 and want helps and suggestions for making practical 
use of phonics, you will find just what you want in our 
phonics outfit. The outfit consists of three units as follows: 


HOW TO TEACH PHONICS 

Unit No. 1 is the recently revised and enlarged edition of Williams’ 
How to Teach Phonics. It gives specific and detailed procedures for the 
“= teaching and use of phonics in each 
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|| How to Teach 
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of the grades 1 to 3 inclusive. 


Guiding Principles 

Definitions 

Equipment and Materials 
Centent and Procedure for the 
First Year 

Ear and Voice Training 

Eye Training—Visual Analysis 

Initial Consonants 

Final Consonants 

Reviewing Consonant Sounds 

Comparing Word Forms 

Initial Blend Phonograms 

Final Blend Phonograms 

Building Longer Words from Little 


on the other a word in which the 
phonogram is used. 


PHONOGRAM FAMILIES 
Unit No. 3 is a set of 48 cards, on each of 
which is a group of four different words 
using a given phonogram. Each card is 
such a manner that it can be 
folded to show the phonogram alone be- 
suffix which 


creased in 


fore showing the prefix or 


> > 2< “ ords 

completes the word. Identifying Medial Phonograms 
Consonant Blends 
Infectional Endings—er, est, ing, ed 
Unphonetic Words 

Content and Procedure for the 


CHART-SIZE TYPE 


The two sets of cards are printed from 


large chart-size type an inch high. To- Second Year 

gether they present all the phonograms a es ae a 
commonly taught and give examples of To Identify New Consonants 
their use in familiar primary words. the —_ —— iin 


Teaching New Phonograms 

To Recognize Short and Long 
Vowels 

To Discover the Effect of Final e 
Upon the Preceding Vowel 

Er, Ir, and Ur Equivalents 

s Diphthongs and Digraphs 
Identifying Syllables 

Content and Procedure for the 

Third Year 
Double Consonant Blends 
Rules Governing Vowel Sounds 
Homonyms and Heteronyms 
Rules for C and G 
Derivatives 
Principles of Syllabication 
Use of the Dictionary 


Special Combination Price 
Regular prices of the three units if pur- 
chased separately total $1.76. 


Our special 
combination price i 


98 cents, postpaid 


Satisfaction guaranteed——— 


Just order “Phonic Outfit No. 123” 


Hatt & McCreary Company 








436 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 














Pilgrims Going to Charch 
pictures, Send forit TODAY. Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture Study,"’—particulars FREE. 
The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 13, 





‘The Pere Pictures 


Begin your new school year by interesting 
your pupils in beautiful pictures 


The cost is trifling; the results are weil worth 
while. Hundreds of subjects from which to se- 
lect, in the TWO CENT size, 5'4x8, for 30 or 
more, or the ONE CENT size, 3x34, for 60 or 
more, assorted as desired. 


Send 60 cents for a set of 30 beautiful Art Sub- 
jects, or for 30 pictures on Columbus, the Pilgrims, 
etc. 555x8, no two alike, for study in October 
and November. 


CATALOGUE. 64 page illustrated catalogue 
for 15 cents, including lists of miniature colored 


Malden, Massachusetts 








have played and always enjoyed. 


124 East Fourth St. 





Singing Games for Children 


This collection consists of the old singing games which children everywhere 


They may be taught in the home, school, or in the playground to children of 
nursery-school, kindergarten, first and second grade ages. 


Colorful illustrations and detailed instructions describe each game. 
REQUEST FREE OPERETTA CATALOG 


THE WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY 


by HAMLIN and 
GUESSFORD 


$1.00. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


CHICAGC 
Our Service is 
Nationwide 





School administrators in al! the states from Maine to California in- 
ciusive are requesting that we recommend teachers to them for 
their teaching staffs. We are interested in further registration of 
teachers, both experienced and inexperienced, who have in mind 

i d ad tin the teaching field. Member of N.A.T.A. 


Address: 1200-10 Steger .» 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 











A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 

olleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good 
candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 
N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 











25 g cacnson ove, New York City + Hyde 
CHICAGO Building, Spokane, Wash. 














APPLICATION $7.00 
25 “photos * 


| 






On Genuine Moentone. Nationally 
.. Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 24x34 guaran- 
, teed. Send good photo or snapshot 
Original returned unharmed. Same 
' day service. Established, 1898. 
; MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
& 868 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis- 
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LET’S LAUGH 





The clever remarks that children 
make ate a source of pleasure to all 
of us. Do you know an amusing one? 
Send it to us, and, if it is published, 
we will mail you a check for one 
All items should be typed 
or written in ink. Be sure to sign 
your own first name. Address: Let’s 
Laugh, THE INSTRUCTOR, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


dollar. 


In a geography lesson about 


the teacher said, “Alpha, can you tell me 


what an island is?” 


Alpha thought for a few seconds and 
then answered, “Well, it’s a piece of 


land out for a swim!” 


AGNES PESEK 


Alexander, North Dakota 


Teacher: 


around and meets itself.” 


WimtiamM McELHANNON 
Morristown, Arizona 


Earl, aged five, was asked by the teach- 


er on his first day of school 
he could count. 


When little Jessie confided to her 
teacher one day that her mother wanted 
her to “get an education,” the teacher 
started to express her approval. Then 
Jessie hastily added, “But I don’t want 
to get an education. [Id rather be a 
schoolteacher.” 


MartHa HEeERz0G 
Marion, Indiana 


islands, 

The first grade was guessing riddles. 
One was: “I have a white face and two 
hands. I tell when it is time to go to 
school. What am I?” Bobby, aged six, 
called out eagerly, “My mother.” 


Giapys BALLANTYNE 
Redonda Bay, British Columbia 
Canada 


“Define circle, Joe.” 
Joe: “A circle is a line that turns 


Little Ethel was out riding with her 
father when they passed a pond where 
some cattails were growing. Having 
never seen them before, she exclaimed, 
“Oh, Daddy, look at that hot-dog 
garden!” 


HazeL Ler MIer 


whether Oakland, California 


He replied seriously, 


“Well, I know one and two but I don’t 


know three.” 


La Moyne JOHNSON 
Burwell, Nebraska 


Contributions for this column 
cannot be acknowledged, nor can 
they be returned if we are unable 
to use them. 





TEACHER 


TEACHER PLANS contain 
Posters _ Window Pictures 
Blackboard — 


Special Holiday Material 
Greeting Cards — Baskets 
Character 


ealth— Food — 
. Material, etc. 


TEACHERS’ TESTIMONIALS 


“I have been using TEACHER- 
PLANS since 1933.” 

Mrs. Ena Armstrong 

Lake Odessa, Mich. 


“The children just loved doing all 
the many different things.” 

Mrs. J. Rowland Reed 

W. Chester, Pa. 


“Surely have enjoyed using TEACH- 
ER-PLANS for 2 years.” 

Miss Lillian Back 

Racine, Wis. 

‘I've used them for several years 
and they are really ‘swell’.” 

Grace Lageschulte 

Waverly, Iowa 


“IT have in many years of teaching 
never found anything more helpful 


and original.’ 
Mrs. Mabel Williams 
Bala, Kans. 


“Wishing you continued success in 
your wonderful and helpful work.’ 

Anna Marie McCormick 

Portland, Ore. 


“It certainly is a bargain for the 
money.” 

Mrs. Margaret T. Baker 

Romney, W. Va. 


PLANS 


Specially Prepared 
Art Material for Use 
in Every Schoolroom 





Get ANN MARIE’S Latest Original 
TEACHER-PLANS for the Best 
Creative Project Material 


A series of eight packets containing art and 
activity material for the whole school year— 
a packet for each school month. 


TEACHER-PLANS are prepared by experienced teach- 
ers to give pupils in the lower elementary grades the 
newest ideas on creative, timely material . . . each 
packet is chock full of practical ideas and activities so 
each child can participate. 


It’s one of the most simplified, useful, stimulating 
systems used with teaching. Makes your work easier— 
saves much valuable time. Keeps your pupils interested. 


Thousands of satisfied teachers from every state use 
Ann Marie’s Monthly art and activity service. This 
method has proved successful for many years. 


ANN MARIE’S 8 Original Packets — 
One For Each Month 


There’s a complete packet for each school month. From 
September through April. Complete § months’ service for 
only $2.98. You'll get 8 large posters, besides many small 
posters, patriotic posters, seasonal window pictures, black- 
board borders, handicraft material; gifts for children to 
make; health posters; greeting cards, Thanksgiving material, 
character posters, nature study material, beautiful Christmas 
material and other suitable holiday material . . . all in actual 
size—ready to use with complete instructions. Send $2.98 
right away. Start your service NOW. 


FREE —a generous surprise gift of Ann Marie’s special 
holiday material, if you remit $2.98 with order. 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, Dept. 1020 
5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago 31, Ill. 

Send me TEACHER-PLANS for 1943-44. 

(C0 Here is $2.98 for a full year’s service and free gift. 


(] Send me full year’s service at $2.98. I will remit on or 
before October 10th. 
0 $1.00 for 2 months’ service—Nov. and Dec. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| If you remit by check, please add 5c. 
| 
| 
t 


NAME 


ADDRESS — ssincbacscel — 
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“MY PUPILS ARE SIMPLY 
FASCINATED BY 
EACH NEW LESSON” 


MILLIONS IN USE DAILY 
105 Titles... Webster Workbooks 
and Seatwork Books 


Experts have planned these books in a way that appeals to chil- 
dren and makes them eager to learn. The books are based on the 
subject, teach the fundamentals, and not restricted to any particular 
text. Simplify lesson planning and make your work easier by using 
Webster workbooks and seatwork material. The low prices will 
surprise you — prices cheaper than tablet paper. If these books 
listed do not meet your needs, there are many more on all subjects 
for all grades from which you can choose. 


LANGUAGE 
List Price 


Sharp's Useful Language Grade 3. 14c 
Sharp's Useful Language Grade 4. 14c 
Sharp's Useful Language Grade 5. 14c 
Sharp's Useful Language Grade 6.14c 


Each page 96 pages, 6 x 9 
Sharp's Useful Language Grade 7 .20c 
Sharp's Useful Language Grade 8.20c 
Each 128 pages, 6 x 9 


For use with any texts in grades 3 to 8. Test 
Teach-Test Method and complete diagnostic and 
achievement testing. 


READING 


Pre-Primer Seatwork......20202+24€ 
Primer Seatwork.....eeeeee00++24€ 
First Reader Seatwork. ..28¢ 
Second Reader Seatwork........28¢ 


Each 64 to 96 pages, 8 x 11 


Attractive, interesting seatwork for use with 
any basic readers, 


oeeeeee 


PHONICS 


Eye and Ear Fun Grade l........24¢ 

Eye and Ear Fun Grade Il.......24¢ 

Eye and Ear Fun Grade Ill.......24¢ 
Each 64 pages, 8 x 11 


Teaches the natural method of word analysis. 
For grades 2, 3, and 4. 


ARITHMETIC 
List Price 


My Arithmetic Tablet Grade 1....24c 
My Arithmetic Tablet Grade 2....24¢ 
My Arithmetic Tablet Grade 3....24c¢ 
My Arithmetic Tablet Grade 4....24c¢ 
My Arithmetic Tablet Grade 5....24c 
My Arithmetic Tablet Grade 6....24c 
My Arithmetic Tablet Grade 7....24c 
My Arithmetic Tablet Grade 8....24c 


Each 128 pages, 8 x il 


An independent series. Modern, stepped-up 
grade placement. Rich practice and testing 
program. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


In Town and City...... ovecceses 28c 
Now and Long Ago............28¢ 
Gifts from the Past........+++++28C¢ 
Growth of America.......++++++28¢ 


Each 96 pages, 8 x 11 


A series of text-workbooks in social studies, 
Fine for silent reading work. For Grades 2 to 
5 respectively. 


HEALTH 


Safety Sam Grade 1..........+.24€¢ 
Safety Sam's Friends Grade 2....24c 
My Health and Safety Grade 3. .28c 
Better Health and Safety Grade 4.24c 
Better Health and Safety Grade 5.24c 
Just Me Grades 6, 7, or 8......28¢ 


Send for Free Catalog 


Each book is guaranteed to be satisfactory or your money will be refunded. 
Each book is sold at a price children can afford to pay. Send mailing price 
for copies or write for information. All prices postpaid. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 





1808 Washington Avenue °* 


St. Louis 3, Mo, 


. 
¢ 
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| wow TO USE THE | HECTOGRAPH 
HANDWORK | Duplicating Seatwork 


IDEAL for elementary grades. Printed in hectograph 


or use on any ge lupl ; 
| in| T H ] oy | Ss oy U iz sheet is ‘guaranteed to ‘produce 50 to 100 ‘satist stactory 


HELPFUL: MATERIAL 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


Have YOU subscribed? It’s the national magazine of IDEAS 











| 
| 
to use in your classwork! Don’t miss the new series of arti- | copies. 
cles on MUSIC ... ART ...READING and LITERATURE | | 4 Zoonemical aaa High  oqenasionsl value 
... WOODWORKING PROJECTS ... THE UNIT SYSTEM ieee eae 
DEMOCRACY IN THE CLASSROOM and many others. (Continued from page 6) | SeAastme: ptesatimeation: “we 
| ARITHMETIC: 4st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th Grades : 
1@ BIG ISSUES ONLY $3.00 p ) ard, ais & oS).8 0 
a AN OLD barn where children camerees vd, Sth, Sth, Oth «Ki 
eee a er ee ee ae Regardless of the grade you teach, JUNIOR can romp without d amaging any- aS: Practice Lessons in Word ass 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 1-10-43 ARTS & ACTIVITIES will give you the | ,.  ~- Dagger y PHONICS: Analysis ..@ $1.00 
| 4616 WN. Ciark Street, Chicago 40, Hl. | material you need. Every issue is profusely | thing is a good place for a Halloween cnentes & Readine .-@ $1.00 
[ Please enter my subscription for Junior Arts & illustrated and contains projects for pri- arty he w . >rayw agic Keys to onics..@ $1.00 
Activities for 1 year brice $3.00 {Car ada 25¢ add mary, intermediate, and upper grades. It he - If the walls are a dull gray or NATURE my 1 Book..@ $1.25 
| Sea Tints cced me cchparistion win 10 cays af | makes teaching FUN! SUBSCRIBE ‘TO- | brown, some big masks will add gaiety. a Busy Bees & Industricus 
receipt of the October issu ; DAY. F REE | Make an owl, a cat, a jack-o’-lantern, and wa pi ie -@ $1.00 
1 ’ | . : ---@ .00 
| hoon amr tell “a 104 ‘0! | | a witch each four feet tall. Ordinary | HEALTH: My Health Book, usabie in 
mit on © re \ ’ ° . nd or 3r 
I am a hd r Arts & Ac : SAMPLE PROJECT MATERIAL wrapping paper or pieces of colored con Health Activities, 7 
Piease send fre ‘ 1 . , ‘ 
| ~ ' pr | . on one gg ny — nd ta struction paper pasted together may be vee riviTigs: wns ee iiiy Saaian eee 4" 
Ame Crac q . o > . ou representa- . 
| ss tive project material, so that you can used. Paint the eyes, mouths, and noses Wings Over U's. yy ae 
Address | juickly see just how valuable this impor- black. These big masks looking down | South America, Over Land & Sea, 
City & State tant magazine will be to you. Send | > wil : Desert Life, My Unit on Holland, 
| oupon today on the party wi | add to the spooky at- pee in Handcraft, and 
ee ° . man ot atu 
mosphere. From black paper, cut cats | F vou an Nor see IN whe @ $1.00 c2. 
NEE and bats (like those on page 40) four 1, wri omplete list of all workhorse 


or five feet long and tack them on the publish. 


walls. Make weird ghosts of white pa 






Order from 


vcvew.| 9end for this Catalogue 








| 
WORKBOOCKS per and tack them up here and there. " 
r It is FREE | Set real or artificial jack-o’-lanterns in M 0 R G AN D L L 0 N & C 0 . 
| the windows. 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
More than 100,000 teachers are finding that their jobs are Zone 40 
easier, their work more effective since they began using Page THE portfolios shown here need 


WARP’S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS in all their classes. 
The chances are you will find them of equal value in yours, > : A 
and we want you to try them without cost, under our liberal | the teacher. Painstaking effort is re- 


careful supervision on the part of 


A big 160- page 














gg ge on riep : : m : = : quired to paste cloth and paper onto bs book full of Hal- ( 
ou can select any books and try them for ays, return- z = . 9 . . 
ing for full credit those that do not fit your needs. No cost cardboard and secure as smooth results | loween fun, minus 
or obligation whatsoever as those in the photographs. If a child’s i> mischief! Over 
Our new catalogue lists all the subjects portfolio is messy after he has tried Ny 100 plays, dialogs, 
covered by WARP’S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS several times, the teacher will need to i>) exercises, recita- 
and more fully explains the Warp Method. This help him make one. Ny tions, songs, r 
book is FREE. Send today for your copy. Much of our art work is free and ex- 3 games, stunts, 
perimental, and our aim in such cases is 9 party suggestions. 
WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Revert porccton of the amshed | KURATA For all erate 


Minden, Nebraska product. But it is important to have a FUA BOOK Fresh, new mate- 


saneehiealmadiaditint high technical standard for these port- TACCaC Gu rial. Paper, 40c 








, . . : : PUBLISHERS CHICALO > ; 
. | folios. If a portfolio is made rather postpaid. 
carefully near the beginning of the ALSO ~ Best 
; - & § Halloween Book 
term, the owner will probably care more A weelth of upcightly Gle- 
for the art work that he puts into it. logs, plays, pageants, s 
‘ games, dances, reciti 
Many parents of the girls and boys in for a prankless but joyous 





celebration 


our school said that their children had esen, dee, BOC onde 
| never been as interested in art as they Stave You Our Catalea? 
had been while making collections of Sent FREE. &¥ illus. pages 
designs to put in their portfolios. Cur 366 Cate Sf 
When a child arrived at home with a 1694 Indiana, Chicage, 16, Il. 
portfolio that was neat and attractively 
| designed his parents showed interest in Know Your []e1cHBor 
“ the contents. To ensure the safe trans- | 
as always, a leader in portation of the portfolios, we helped | ¢....0: children need a better understanding of our Pan- 


our pupils wrap them in heavy paper American neighbors—and these countries are full of fas- 
: . : cinating integration possibilities. 
and tie them with string. Refresh your school program this Fall with new ideas 
from our new Problem & Idea Unit. 




















publishing sound, honest, 


. “ About Our Pan-American Neighbors’ —10¢ 
American textbooks > &.@ 7 THE paper from which letters for For surer results use 
CRAYONEX CRAYONS 
posters are cut should be rather PRs — magrninscedl 
in step with changing _ stiff, for it is easier to cut and paste | yye AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
letters if the paper is not flimsy. 247-347 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 


° > e lette > © height, 
educational needs To get th letters the same height 


cut strips of construction paper as wide 
as the letters are to be high. Then cut 
these strips into pieces for ‘individual 
letters. 

Paper cutting is a good medium to be 
used by children for posters because it | tional Ce Me Pl hi 
lends itself to wide letters. Children | Stein ge Of 

TEACHERS ARE IN GREAT DEMAND 


> : Full program of preparation for teaching. Elementary 
By so doing they violate the rule for grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child care centers 


: Children's demonstration school and observation center 
posters that the words should be easily 


Special summer classes. Located on Chicago's lovely 
read by the casual observer. North Shore near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 years), { 
Another tendency of children is to 


also 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and 1-year course 

for college graduates. Write for list of successful alumnae. 
N make posters wordy. Paper cutting re- 
stricts them because it is too tedious 


' 
| 
| National College of Education 
| 
to encourage the use of many words. 


a EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 314-M, EVANSTON, ILL. 
° High School C | 
a One more advantage of using cut- ig C 00 OU rse 
i paper letters on posters is that letters at Home Many Finish in 2 Years 
oa as and pic tures may be placed experimen- Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent te resi- 


dent school > orepares ce sntrenas fo ae ce. Ppaderd 4 
° o@ ot Aploma awarc redit for subjec — 
tally in different positions to find the 
best arrangement before pasting. 


G o ie INDIAN TEACHING UNIT 50c 


no . Dpt. H-723, Drexel at S8th, Chicago “37 
24 9x12 Indian pictures in color $1.00. 


o“ ARTCRAE 
4-yard panel Indian picture posters 50c. 








tend to draw thin letters on posters. 































FOR CLASSWORK, 
decorate Gurat wood etchings, wean apeet. 
eis: aterials not needed in in war rt. as 
os palstotie subjects. write for catalog 1-10 
THAYER “a CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St.. CHICAGO 


oo 





Colorful Indian arts and crafts, Indian goods, 


books, pictures, songs, and dances. Send 10c for American Hospital School of Nursing : 
re | nr y lustrated catalogue. 3-yrs., fully accredited; high school graduate ( 18-50), i 


GEORGE R. MOMYER 2 : - : . 
620 West Colton Ave., Redlands, California financial aid, no tuition. For information, write | 
Director, Nursing Education, 856 Irving Park Bivd., Chicago 
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JOIN the 


U.S. Government 
campaign to 
promote better 
child health 
through proper 
eating habits 


* * * 


21,000,000 
Children 

in our schools 
need YOUR help 


* * * 
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702 tleallhe...ea some food 


from each group...every day! 


‘GROUP ONE 











U.S. GOVERNMENT 
CHART 


1N ADDITION TO THE BASIC 7... 
EAT ANY OTHER FOODS YOU WANT 











This is the Revised U.S. Nutrition Chart 


You can obtain a copy of this chart, in color, size 22” x 28”, 
for your schoolroom, by writing to your regional office of the 
Food Distribution Administration. The addresses of these of- 
fices, with a list of the states served by each, appear on page 63. 





THE FOLLOWING PAGES TELL YOU HOW 





TEACH HEALTH ad NUTRITION}, 













































































How to Use the Coupons Below 


Clip the coupons offering materials you would 
like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 
pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (Other coupons 
ready for your use appear on pages 65 and 67.) 


FREE Ipana’s NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Educational Dept., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


Please send me FREE this complete dental health unit. Class Enrollment 
Grades Taught 


Name 
Name of School 


School Address City - State....... 


“_ _ — - , * Pau il <Wrn ures r 
FREE cuart, “EVERYDAY ELECTRICITY’—NO. 2 
SCHOOL SERVICE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC G MFG. CO 
306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Send me the second of your series of Wall Charts on Everyday Electricity, which shows the 
parts of The Electric Toaster and explains how they work. 


Name _ mpesneneupetumienenenegen 


Address -_ 


Oct.—IN-16 
;’ NB My oon -_ . , . _ , a 
FREE NurtririoN WALL CHART and WORKBOOKS 
MALTEX COMPANY, Home Economics Dept., Burlington, Vermont 
Please send sets Wall Chart and Workbook. (Offer limited to schools North of 
Washington, D.C., and East of Chicago.) 
Name = suessihiasintadinialidetiuenintg cupwaiebatestinmmimeelmeemaaananaanied ne 
Address emcee quunteneneincncesenmoempuenpetieienianin 
Oct.-IN-29 


FREE WALL POSTER, “HOW FOODS ARE CANNED” 
LIBBY, McNEILL G LIBBY, Inc., Dept. IN, Chicago 9, Illinois 


Please send your free wall poster in two colors, size 24” x 36", telling the story, “How Foods 
Are Canned.” by pictures. Class Enroliment 


Name om 


Address 


FREE TooruH BRUSHING CHART FOR YOUR PUPILS 
THE PEPSODENT CO., 141 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois. Dept. 9410. 


Please send me copies of your attractive, informative Tooth Brushing Chart, 
described in detail on page 58, and one copy of the Teacher's Manual, “Teeth and How 
to Care for Them.” 


Name 


Address 


FREE Material on NUTRITIONALLY ADEQUATE BREAKFAST 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., 135 LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Piease send me your “authorities foider’’ on “What Is a Good Breakfast.” 
Name 


Address 





ORE efficiency are not up to standard. Isn’t this 
definitely a challenge to all of us teachers, 








SECOND PRIZE 


‘hn Our 


Fo 


yR ECENT investigations show that forty per cent 
A 4 of our people do not eat the right kinds of 
food. As a result their health, strength, and 


who are so largely responsible for the welfare 

of America’s youth—a challenge to learn what kinds (and 
amounts) of food are needed for maximum health and vigor, 
and then to pass this information on to our pupils? 

Believing that health is the most important subject we 
teach in the elementary school, I have always tried to teach it 
well. After attending a six-week Child Health Conference at 
the University of North Carolina in the summer of 1942, I 
became even more interested in teaching health, and certainly 
much more capable of doing so. When school opened last 
fall, all but three of my forty third-grade pupils were under- 
weight. Checking, I found that they were not getting the 
right foods, enough sleep, or exercise in the fresh air. First | 
decided to interest them in health by reading to them the 
most attractive health books and stories I could find. 

After discussing what had been read, we worked out health 
rules and each child made a chart, like the one shown below, 
which we checked every day together. 





MY HEALTH CHART 


. Drink four or five glasses of water a day. 

. Drink a quart of milk each day. 

Eat whole-wheat bread or cereal each day. 

Eat two green vegetables each day. 

Eat some fruit each day. 

Eat two or more tablespoonfuls of butter a day. 
. Eat three to five eggs a week—one a day if possible. 
. Eat meat, cheese, or fish once a day. 

. Eat meals at about the same time each day. 

Eat no sweets between meals. 

. Take at least two baths a week. 

. Sleep ten or eleven hours with windows open. 

. Play in the fresh air each day. 

. Brush teeth morning and night. 

. Do not wear wet clothes. 

. Go to the toilet at regular times. 

. Wash hands after going to the toilet. 
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FREE LESSON PLANS ON CORN AND PEAS 
MINNESOTA VALLEY CANNING CO., Dept. IN, LeSueur, Minnesota 


Please mail me complete lesson plans on history of corn and peas, breeding, grading, proc- 
essing and serving methods. 


——_—————— === == ------ 





Oct.-IN-7 
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Nutrition Contest 


KATHERINE AUSTIN 


Teacher, Third Grade, Spray Graded School, | 
Spray, North Carolina | 





The county health doctor was asked to examine the chil- 
dren. He found no serious defects, but told nearly all the 
pupils to try to gain weight. The school dentist found their 
teeth good, as a whole. All whose teeth needed attention 
were urged to go toa dentist. (The school dentist was work- 
ing altogether in the county schools.) I examined the eyes 
and afterward took two pupils to an oculist. He said that 
glasses would help one child but that the other was a case of 
malnutrition—his eyes would improve when his general 
health improved. One of the county health nurses was in- 
vited to talk to the children on health, and we also heard a: 
splendid talk on food by a home-economics teacher. 

Since all the speakers emphasized the same things that I 
had stressed, the children were impressed. But although they 
understood that certain foods were better for them than 
others were, and that sleep, rest, and exercise were important, 
I could see very little improvement in their appearance. The 
children were weighed at regular intervals and there was 
practically no gain in weight. Often they would fall asleep 
in class, and frequently they didn’t feel like playing. I felt 
sure that they were not keeping the health rules. 

I decided to stop talking and give a practical demonstration 
of the effects of proper food. For our nutrition experiment 
I ordered four white rats. Not only my grade but the whole 
school was greatly interested in the arrival of the rats. With 
the help of the first-grade children we named the two who 
were to be put on a nutritious diet Frolic and Frisky. The 
others were called Tweak and Squeak. Frolic and Frisky were 
given whole-wheat bread, milk, fresh vegetables, lean meat, 
butter, eggs, cheese, and corn bread made with milk. Tweak 
and Squeak, in a separate cage, were given fat meat and corn 
bread made with water. 

The rats were weighed in the beginning and once a week 
thereafter. A chart was made to show the weights. The rats 
on the good diet gained rapidly, were frisky, remained sleek- 
looking, and had bright eyes. Those on the poor diet gained a 
little at first, but at the end of the experiment they weighed 
half an ounce less than at the start. Their hair became rough, 
and they were nervous and jumpy. (Continued on page 13) 
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FREE NuwtTRITION BOOKLETS ABOUT CANDY 
NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION, One North LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Illinois 


| 
: GENERAL MILLS, INC., Dept. IN, Mi polis 15, Mi ta 
; : : tritionists £ \ 

EE SP TD UE SER GENES, SES Se eS eee ee pene Please send me pamphlet “Better Breakfasts on the March.” (One copy free to each teacher.) 
| use, in quantities indicated: . copies of “CANDY FACTS”; ................ copies of 
| “FIGHTING FOODS.” Also send me copy of “CANDY—ITS PLACE IN THE DIET.” 
| DOB IIND.. nn ccecosccceccosersecessnnssassnvcesensesoasss svenimasiantin 

‘ ae II... connscsnnussnenseetnnsignentinssenssiitianietseniitainmssissttnnsedianioaniintiniaaisaiaannsilaiaiaiaiibis — 

i I siascccnhaites tiie ciclcuilictietelamiieanali sinatra iamnrvienanniatatincitisateiee ae eT 
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| FREE WALL CHART and 20-PAGE NUTRITION BOOK 

| RALSTON RESEARCH LABORATORIES, 45 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 

| Please send your free 25” x 38” illustrated wall chart showing how diets can be made ade- 
quate by the addition of everyday foods; also your book on the nutritional values of natural 

| whole grains. 

7 ei chaianssesncatinntsciieaniiadiens - 

| PI scsscresesiccntassosnneliaattlisiantbipetiotisiteialitiaihaiaabinsiinsasesintananitiengeviinsseciainteitsaitnia sialic 

| Oct.—IN-31 

7 ORDER pro-pHy-LAc-TIC TOOTH BRUSHES TODAY! 

| PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO., Dept. G, Florence, Massachusetts 

| Please send me (postpaid) ............... Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes fully described on 
inside back cover, September INSTRUCTOR—10 for $1.00. 

| 1 enclose $ . (minimum order $1.00). Offer expires December 31, 1943. 

| Name 

| a insisssiicucieennicienasits siatiinnataditaiiesnmsiipsanainiidlinpaiaiiiiicipinsabeeneinianianipiniainnimmemnaiaiin ee 

| Oct.--IN-32 

| FREE BookLet ON FRUIT BEVERAGES 

| BIRELEY’S, Div. General Foods Corp., 1127 N. Mansfield Ave., Hollywood 38, California 

| Please send me your illustrated FREE booklet, “Romance of California Orange industry and 
Bireley’s Beverages,’ and information about how to get Bireley’s Fruit Beverages for our 

| school. 

| I aciicnsacitniscsnisansinteaeaisinesitnuennsignabiimaasatnicaidiaaiiaieinieiiiianiaaitan a civeitadssaciiaienncinineninastintepnanioussisoneaesiniies 

| Address sch aiadibadsclaadi da daehg elaieaeaiedaiiaadiaaiacia eaene imate taacad dameiaiiteaiad i 

Oct -1N-33 





How to Use the Coupons Below 


Clip the coupons offering materials you would 
like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 
pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (Other coupons 
ready for your use appear on pages 65 and 67.) 











FREE “Fightin’ Food Communique” and Nutrition Handbook 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Foods Education Dept. 0-39, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


[) Please send me your new free monthly nutrition bulletin, ‘Fightin’ Food Communique.” 


() Please send free copies of your 14-page illustrated booklet, ‘Fightin’ Food,”’ for 
use in my classroom and for P.T.A. service. 





FREE Fo.peEr, “FOOD VALUE OF ICE CREAM” 
NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, Dept. 9, 111 North Canal St., Chicago 6, IIlinois 


Please send me your free folder, ‘‘Food Value of ice Cream,” which explains the contribution 
this valuable food makes to health. 


FREE pamphlet “BETTER BREAKFASTS ON THE MARCH” 
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How Teachers Can Promote Child Health 


Through Better Breakfasts =| 
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Miss Herrington, whose Nutrition articles are of such practical help to our 


readers, is Professor of Home Economics Education in the College of Home 


Economics at Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, and, this year, is 
serving as President of the New York State Home Economics Association. 


ROM one standpoint, breakfast is the 
FE most important meal of the day—yet 

it receives the least attention from busy 
mothers and homemakers. For every child, 
a good substantial breakfast is a great help, 
and indeed a necessity. 

Many more hours elapse between the eve- 
ning meal and breakfast the next morning 
than between any two meals of a given day. 
Therefore going without breakfast, or eating 
an inadequate breakfast, is no more reasonable 
than expecting an automobile engine to run 
twice as long as usual without additional fuel. 

There is the further consideration that the 
digestive mechanism of the body should not 
be subjected to undue strain. It is not feas- 
ible to crowd into two meals the amount of 
food required during twenty-four hours. 

Children often feel hungry in the middle 
of the morning. The midmorning lunch in 
some schools attempts to alleviate this condi- 
tion, and in some communities such a lunch 
is really essential because pupils start out very 
early and have a long bus ride before reach- 
ing school. 

Explain that there is a simple pattern for 
nutrition which helps to keep people well, 
and that sometimes it is necessary to alter 
one’s breakfast habits to get the best results. 

The simplest breakfast pattern, suitable 
for all children, consists of fruit, cereal, 
bread, and beverage. An industrial worker 
or a farmer would supplement this with a 
protein food such as bacon and eggs to give 
the additional nutrients needed for heavy 
work. Approximately one third of the day’s 
food should be eaten at breakfast. This does 
not mean that one third of each of the essen- 
tial nutrients must be consumed at this meal. 
The essential nutrients are balanced within 


the day and not within the meal. Every 
pupil needs help in understanding a simple 
pattern for his breakfast. Suppose we con- 
sider separately the items of such a pattern. 

Fruit.—Nutritionally, whole fruits are 
better than fruit juices. An orange, for ex- 
ample, is more beneficial than merely the 
juice of an orange. In addition to the citrus 
fruits, dried fruits—prunes, apricots, figs— 
peaches, apples (and applesauce) also are ex- 
cellent for breakfast. 

Cereals—Choose either a hot or a “ready- 
to-eat” cereal, depending on personal prefer- 
ence and on the season. Among cereals there 
is an endless variety—whole wheat, refined 
wheat, oats, corn, rice, and other grains. 

Bread.—Bread includes bread and _ rolls 
made of various kinds of flour. Now that 
white flour is enriched, all bread is nutritious. 
It may be eaten plain or toasted. Use of 
butter or fortified margarine raises the nu- 
tritional value. 

Beverage.—Milk is the ideal beverage for 
children. Every child should have a quart a 
day, in one form or another. Drinking a 
large glass at breakfast, and having milk on 
cereal, will make it easy to take the balance 
of a quart during the rest of the day. 

In any program of improving breakfasts, 
the teacher must of course be very tactful, 
and avoid reflecting on home conditions. But 
if children understand the effects of poor 
nutrition, and the improvement that may be 
brought about by eating the right sort of 
foods in sufficient quantity, they will be ea- 
ger to do their share. The teacher can speak 
of the school as an “action front,” where 
every pupil needs to be in the best possible 
health in order to do his or her part in the 
war effort. 








TOMATO JUICE 
































TOAST WITH BUTTER 
OR MARGARINE | ' 
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Second Prize Article in Our Nutrition Contest 
(Continued from page 11) 


Another chart was kept, to show the 
children’s weight. Whenever a child 
gained an ounce, he colored a_ block 
above his name. Interest in weight be- 
came general. Pupils would come and 
ask to be weighed. After we had had 
the rats a short time, the children be- 
gan to believe that they could gain, as 
the rats did, by eating the right foods. 
In fact the whole school showed interest 
in the experiment. The older girls and 
boys often said that their younger sis- 
ters and brothers, when at home, talked 
about nothing but rats. 

The White Rat of Hawkins Hall, a 
pamphlet issued by the Evaporated Milk 
Association, was read and enjoyed at 
this time. I was able to secure a fine 
motion picture on food and to get a 
nutrition teacher to talk to us. The 
other grades and the children’s parents 
shared in this program. I also obtained 
some good material about food needed 
by children and adults, and sent this 
to all the parents. The charts, posters, 
and pamphlets for teaching nutrition 
listed in THE INsTRUCTOR were ordered. 
These were very helpful. A big poster 
showing right foods was kept on the wall. 

Our study of nutrition provided 
many opportunities in teaching other 
subjects. Letters were written to doc- 
tors, nurses, and others, inviting them 
to speak to us and later thanking them 
for coming. Menus were prepared and 
recipes copied. Poems, songs, and sto- 
ries were written (sometimes by a com- 
mittee) about the milkman, grocer, 
farmer, doctor, and nurse; about visits 


to the waterworks and a dairy; about 
fruits and vegetables; and about the rats. 
One of the poems about the milkman 
was set to original music, others were 
adapted to familiar tunes. 

In spelling, many new words were 
learned through the writing of stories, 
poems, and letters. 

In art, drawings and posters were 
made of fruit, vegetables, gardens, and 
similar subjects. Our dentist friend 
asked us to prepare an exhibit for the 
State Dental Convention. Attractive 
booklets were made with drawings 
showing foods for building teeth, and 
illustrating nutritious foods and health 
rules. Posters made for the dentist in- 
cluded one that showed two rats, one 
much larger than the other, with the 
title, “Foods Made the Difference.” 

In arithmetic we learned quite a bit 
through buying foods for the rats, re- 
cording the weights, finding the gains 
in weight, writing recipes, and so forth. 
A treasurer was appointed to look after 
the money needed for occasional pur- 
chases of cheese, carrots, and other 
items. A committee was named each 
week to bring food for the rats and 
clean their cages. Whenever anyone on 
the committee could not do what was 
asked of him, he was expected to arrange 
with someone else to take his place. In 
this way co-operation and dependability 
were learned. 

Cleanliness was emphasized by keep- 
ing the rats’ cages and dishes clean, and 
by seeing the rats wash themselves. 

(Continued on page 63) 











Use good fountain pen 


ink. 


~Never mix inks. 


| 


Immerse entire point 


to fill. 


Screw cap on tight— 
holding pen point up. 


Fill pen frequently. 





Carry in upright posi- 
tion, 

Flush ink reservoir 
often with water 
(never hot). 


Never let others use 


pen. 
Hold pen lightly in 
writing. 


To help you, Esterbrook presents this simple 
that keeps fountain pens writing fine: 


| bstertavuk RULE OF 


KEEPS FOUNTAIN PENS 
WRITING FINE 


The pen you now have may be the only one you will own 
until the war is over. It is good common sense—and your 
patriotic duty—to prolong its life! 











“Rule of 9” 





TEACHERS PLEASE NOTE: 


We shall be glad to send you 
an instructive folder on the 
care of fountain pens. Write 
today—no charge. 








THE 

ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 
68 Cooper Street 
Camden, N. J. 

* 
If you should need a new 
point, ask your stationer 
for your favorite Ester- 
brook Renew-Point . .. 
by number. If he does 
not have it in stock he 
will get it for you. 


























FREE CATALOG ~ 


Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. Write 
for our attractive free catalog and select a, 
beautiful pin or ring for your class or 

Dept. 0 Metal Arts Co., Rochester, M. 
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PARTY OF THE MONTH 


tion! Complete program of fun, games, and stucta. > food om 
— and a Song-of-the-Month! $2.00 brings a party plan each 
mont | fori io veer and entities you to loose-ieaf notebook to ad 
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Have Some Fen (Il) ,5630 Kenmore, Chicago 40, Ill. 
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BIG NEW WORKBOOKS 










READING-ARITHMETIC-ENGLISH 
use ~ 
NY PROGRESS BOOKS 

{ a —— 


y= here are seventeen big new workbooks in Reading, Arithmetic, and English 
which will help you to do a better, more complete teaching job with less time 
and effort. These modern workbooks insure mastery of all fundamentals and skills 
with a minimum of teacher supervision. Carefully prepared by the outstanding 
Editorial staff of MY WEEKLY READER, MY PROGRESS BOOKS conform to 
the modern elementary curriculum, are stimulating to every pupil, can be used with 
any text or program. 

There has been no increase in price! Although each book contains 48 to 64 large 
pages of carefully graded practice and test material, the price remains at only 12c 
each. Insure greater progress for every pupil—at real savings of time, money and 
effort! Order MY PROGRESS BOOKS for your classes today! 


Order as -- MY PROGRESS BOOKS in ENGLISH for W 





Here are seven large new language ; 
as tele 1338 love al workbooks which provide a wealth of GRADE 2° 
practical exercises training all language GRADE ie 
skills appropriate to each grade level. GRADE dp 
GRADE 5* 
Each workbook contains 47 full-page GRADE 6* 

units, training the most important facts GRADE 7 

concerning capitalization, punctuation, GRADE 8 

paragraphing, usage, sen- 
tence structure, etc. Teach- | PRICE: each, plus le per book 


er’s Key free with ten or 
more books for a_ grade. 
(Regular price of key, 10c.) 








postage, in quantities 
¢f of ten or more. Fewer 
than ten, 6c each, 


postpaid. 


VN 








* HECTOGRAPH EDITIONS AVAILABLE: 85c each, plus 10c¢ postage. 


Order as-- MY PROGRESS BOOKS in ARITHMETIC for W 


These effective workbooks in arithmetic 
are graded according to the most recent 
courses of study, giving cumulative 
practice on all important arithmetic 
facts in each grade. 

The books for grades one to four each 
contain 47 full-page units, including 
periodic reviews; books 5 and 6 contain 
64 pages. Primary level 
books are profusely illus- 
trated. Teacher’s Key free 
with ten or more books for 
a grade. (Regular price of 
key, 10c.) 


* HECTOGRAPH EDITIONS AVAILABLE: 85c each, plus 10c postage. 


Order as -- - MY PROGRESS BOOKS in READING for W 


==5 Highest quality—maximum quantity, of 
MY PROGRESS tele) fresh, stimulating stories and exercises 

IN READING && -at the lowest price! This is what the 
new MY PROGRESS BOOKS in READ 
ING bring your classes. 

Each book contains 47 full-page units, 
each unit consisting of a carefully 
graded, highly interesting story and a 
wealth of exercises training 
specific basic reading skills. 
Teacher’s Key free with ten 
or more books for a grade. 
(Regular price of key, 10c.) 






GRADE 1* 
GRADE 2* 
GRADE 3* 
GRADE 4* 
GRADE 5* 
GRADE 6* 


MY PROCRESS Teves IN i 





PRICE: each, plus ic per hook 


postage, in quantities 
¢ of ten or more. Fewer 
than ten, 1l6c¢ each, 


postpaid. 











GRADE 1* 
GRADE 2* 
GRADE 3* 
GRADE 4* 





PRICE: each, plus Ic per book 


postage, in quantities 
¢ often or more. Fewer 
than ten, 6c each, 


postpaid. 








* HECTOGRAPH EDITIONS AVAILABLE: 85c each, plus 10c postage. 


HECTOGRAPH EDITIONS: 


Duplicating editions of the above books, known 
as UNIVERSAL WORKBOOKS, are available at 


the low price of only 85e each, plus 10c postage. These books can be used on any 
heetoyraph, Ditto, or other gelatin-type duplicator. Send for copies today under our 
“satisfaction or money back" guarantee. Order as UNIVERSAL WORKBOOK for the 


subject and grade 











| AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc., Dept. 1, 400 S. Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio I-0-43 j 
Gentlemen: Please send the books indicated below, subject to your guarantee of full 
| satisfaction. 
Quantity My Progress Book in Grade or Book Price | 
l I enclose $ - ( ) Charge my account. (Accounts not opened for less than $2.00.) | 
| Name Address | 
City or P.O Dist. State 
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these Vhree R's 


When the classroom day is over you've earned 
the right of every teacher—to relax, to become 
revived, to rejoice in your leisure hours! 

DITTO Workbooks can help you, as they 
are helping educators everywhere—help you to 
get better work from your pupils, to eliminate 
the need of lesson copying, to do away with 
those tedious, tiring hours of lesson marking 
long after your workday should have ended. 

You'll find thrilling new inspiration, new 
realms of freedom opened for you, as if by 
magic—class improvement and se/f improve- 
ment—with the DITTO Workbook applica- 
tion to modern education! Send coupon NOW 
for actual DITTO lesson samples to use in 
your classes. FREE! 

Today, as always, genuine Ditto materials are 
available for keeping previously sold gelatin and 
liquid type machines operating at top efficiency. 


DITTO 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





NEW DITTO WORKBOOKS—$1.00 UP 


Ditto’s 55 authoritative workbooks cover most 
subjects. Send coupon for full particulars, includ- 
ing practice and test materials, and complete list 
of titles comprising Ditto’s library for all grades, 


223 


DITTO, Inc, 


1 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 


( 
( 
( 


) Send me “New Short Cuts in Education” 
) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
) Send Samples of Ditto Ink printed workbook pages. 
My class is: Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) 
Junior High School ( ) 
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COMMUNITY HELPERS 


* Harold M. Lambert 


The Fireman Fights Fires for Us 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


There is hardly a family in America with- 
out some relative or friend in a distant land. 
Our brave men are serving their country in 
such faraway places as Iceland, Africa, and 
the islands of the South Pacific. For the ma- 
jority it is their first journey to a foreign 
country. Perhaps, as they cross the ocean, 
they feel somewhat the same as Columbus 
and his men did when they braved unknown 
dangers on that historic voyage four hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

Many of the fears of the early explorers 
were never realized. No monsters of the 
ocean appeared to swallow them whole. They 
did not fall off the edge of the world. But 
winds and waves, storms and frail ships had 

‘to be reckoned with. The intrepid Columbus 

successfully overcame tremendous obstacles 
and justly deserved the immortal fame and 
honor that he achieved. 


THE ARTIST 


Sebastiano del Piombo was born about 1485 
and spent his early life in Venice. His fam- 
ily name was Luciani and by that name he 
was known until he became the Piombo 
(keeper) of the Leaden Seals of the Pope. 

As a boy he decided to devote himself to 
art, although he was also gifted musically. 
He first studied painting with Bellini but later 
became a pupil of the great Venetian colorist, 
Giorgione, who also was a lover of music. 
From jong, constant association with him, 
Sebastiano learned to handle color beautifully 
although he never equaled his master. 

Before long he moved to Rome. There he 
had the great fortune to know and work with 
the great Michelangelo, who praised his abil- 
ity and allowed Sebastiano to make basic 
sketches for him. Much of Sebastiano’s work 
was planned and directed by Michelangelo. 

Sebastiano painted many frescoes, among 
them a Transfiguration. He also painted al- 
tarpieces and other religious works. 

At this time Raphael was establishing him- 
self in Rome as an outstanding artist. Very 
foolishly Sebastiano became his rivai, occasicn- 
ally selecting the same subject at the saree 
time. Of course he was a losing rival for, al- 
though he was a praiseworthy artist, he.was 
not the equal of Raphael or Michelangelo. 

Sebastiano’s greatest success was in por- 
trait painting. He was especially successful 
with men, as we can see by this portrait of 
Columbus. He also painted the Pope, cardi- 
nals, noblemen, and other notables of Rome. 

Because this portrait was painted thirteen 
years after Columbus’ death we are not sure 
that it was an exact likeness. Historians tell 
us that there is no likeness of Columbus that 
can be proved beyond question to have been 
painted from actual sittings or even as the 
result of acquaintance. 

At the age of forty-six Sebastiano became 
keeper (del Piombo) of the Leaden Seals and 
he took the vows of an ecclesiastical order. 
This office carried with it a liberal income 
which made it possible for Sebastiano to live 
well and paint only when he felt the desire. 
During the remaining sixteen years of his 
life he completed very little work. 


MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS, IN FULL COLOR, 
oF “COLUMBUS” ARE ON PAGES 34-35, 
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Sebastiano del Piombo 


“CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS” 


HARRIET E. GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


—) 








™ is the admirable portrait of 
the Genoese Columbus, the first 
who penetrated by ship into the world 
of the antipodes.” So reads the Latin 
inscription across the extreme upper 
part of the background of this por- 
trait. The well-drawn letters are so 
small and so light in color that they 
do not distract our attention from the 
strong face of Columbus. 

It is the face which interests us 
most and the eyes especially command 
our attention. Are they the eyes of a 
dreamer or of a leader of men? They 
meet our gaze directly and convinc- 
ingly. Have you ever tried to draw 
a face with eyes looking directly at 
you? You know how difficult it is. 
Has this artist done it successfully? 

The nose and cheeks are firmly 
modeled. Shadows fall across the 
right cheek and neck. How would 
you describe the mouth? 

What colors are used in this pic- 
ture? -.. The blacks and browns give a 
heavy dignity suitable for a mascu- 
line portrait, especially for a man 
of Columbus’ character and achieve- 
ments. Why was the lightest spot 
of color placed just below his face? 
Would you like the picture better 
if the artist had used red and green? 

Cover Columbus’ hands and you 
will notice something unusual about 
the placing of the head. It is very 
high in the picture, almost too high, 
but it is balanced by the flesh tints of 
the hands and the glimpses of light 
sleeves at the wrists. Do they look like 
hands which would tug at sail ropes 
and heave anchors? The left one is 
placed rather dramatically as though 
he were about to address a group 


of people. It gives us a clue to the 
scholarly side of Columbus’ nature. 

The picture was painted in 1519. 
The artist signed his name Sebastianus 
on the warm tobacco-brown back- 
ground. Can you find it? 

We are glad that he left us this 
speaking likeness of the fearless ad- 
miral whose dauntless courage is for- 
ever associated with the words of 
Joaquin Miller’s poem: 


“Sail on! sail on! and on!” 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, 
New York 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


M* some hand puppets and dress 
them like Columbus and his 
sailors. Begin with the head. Stuff 
the toe of an old sock with cotton, 
sew on wool for hair, and paint eyes, 
nose, and mouth. 

For the neck, make a roll of stiff 
paper just’ large enough to fit the in- 
dex finger. Cover it with some of the 
same material used for the head, and 
sew it to the head. 

Cut a garment like a long pullover 
shirt as the basis of the costume. Be 
sure it is large enough to cover your 
hand and wrist. Sew it to the neck. 
Mittenlike hands, made of cloth and 
stuffed with cotton, should be fas- 
tened to the sleeves of the shirt. Make 
stiff-paper rolls for the arms to fit the 
thumb and middle finger. Insert the 
rolls in the sleeves of the shirt. Now 
fix the shirt to look like a real cos- 
tume. Sew trousers on the front and 
leave the lower edge of shirt loose at 
the back for the puppeteer’s hand. 
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HOW OUR FIRST UNIT DEVELOPED 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


IDA BIRDSALL 
Teacher, First Grade, Fairview School, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


URING the first week of school 
D last September, a child brought 

a book to school for me to 
read to the class. It was a story of 
Mickey and Minnie Mouse. All of the 
children seemed to be familiar with 
these two famous characters of Walt 
Disney, and greatly enjoyed hearing 
about their activities. More Mickey 
and Minnie books arrived and so did 
several stuffed and clay toys repre- 
senting these two animals. 
Drawing. 

The children wanted to draw pic- 
tures of Mickey and Minnie Mouse, 
which they did, and we. selected. sev- 
eral to hang at the top of a black- 
board. 

Incidental reading. 

We composed the following story 
to be printed on a chart under the 
pictures, and this story the children 
tried, at various times, to read. 

Here is Mickey Mouse. 

Here is Minnie Mouse. 

Mickey Mouse is a boy. 

Minnie Mouse is a girl. 

Mickey Mouse is in school. 

Minnie Mouse is in school. 

We are in school roo. 


As time went on we composed other 
incidental stories to be printed under 
drawings, and read. 

Storytelling. 

Many children had seen these two 
characters in books and movies, and 
wanted to tell stories about them to 
the others. They began to be able to 
express themselves in complete sen- 
tences and with coherent thinking, 
because they were talking about some- 
thing they knew, understood, and 
liked. 

Discussions and reasoning. 

One day I asked the children 
whether they knew who had drawn 
these pictures and written some of 
the stories. Nearly all said, “Walt 
Disney.” 

They volunteered the information 
that he had made other pictures about 
animals and people, mentioning such 
characters as Dumbo, Bambi, Gepetto, 
Pinocchio, Figaro, Snow White, the 
Seven Dwarfs, and the Three Little 
Pigs. These we discussed. 

One child brought a newspaper 
clipping of Walt Disney’s photograph 
and I told about the hard time he had 
had convincing people that his pic- 
tures would be liked. The moral 
drawn was to keep trying. The chil- 
dren also learned that those who do 
outstanding work usually receive rec- 
ognition eventually. 

Library books and movies. 

Soon there appeared at school from 
the library many books containing 
stories of Disney characters, which 
we read and discussed. The children 
drew pictures of the characters and 
composed stories about them. 

These books were supplemented by 
a set of Walt Disney reading books 
which I ordered through the school. 

Quite a number of the children had 
seen movies of different stories, such 
as Dumbo and Pinocchio, so we de- 
cided that if one of the Disney pic- 
tures came to our town, the entire 
class would go together. 
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Here one teacher tells how she motivated her classroom 
work by capitalizing on the pupils’ interest in Walt 
Disney characters from stories and motion pictures. 





Some of the children visit Snow White in the magic woods. 


We had a film of The Three Little 
Pigs for our school machine which I 
showed in our classroom. 

Excursion, 

Bambi did come to town after 
Christmas, and one afternoon the 
class with a number of mothers went 
tu see it. 

Nature—animals (tame and wild). 

One day I borrowed a little white 
mouse from a friend and brought it 
to school to show to the children. 
They were much interested in this 
tame pet, and discussed her appear- 
ance, size, color, food, how she built 
her nest, and her habits and fears. 

I inquired how Walt Disney’s ani- 
mals were different from this mouse. 
The children decided that his animals 
could laugh, talk, wear clothes, and 
act like people; they were not alive 
but were drawn with pen and ink. 

A few days later we found that we 
had a little gray mouse living in our 
classroom. If we were very quiet after 
we had had our milk and crackers, he 
would come out to look for crumbs. 

The children found that the ani- 
mals we knew about could be divided 
into two big classes, wild and tame. 
The wild animals were those we 
sometimes saw in the country—squir- 
rels, rabbits, deer—and those we saw 
in the circus and at the zoo. 

The tame animals were farm ani- 
mals and our pets. The pets were to 
play with, and the farm animals were 
useful in various ways; for example, 
the cow to give milk, the chickens 
to give eggs, and the horse to help 
with the work. 

We discussed animals as to their 
appearance, food, homes, care, and 
how they protect themselves. We col- 
lected and drew pictures of them, and 
read stories about the various kinds. 
Animals—prehistoric. 

While collecting pictures, one pupil 
brought a colored print of a dinosaur, 
and that offered a splendid opportu- 
nity to discuss and show pictures of 
prehistoric animals. 


Bible study. 

We read and discussed the story of 
Noah, and one child brought a wood- 
en ark and set of animals. 

Animal life. 

The children learned that live crea- 
tures live in the air, on top of the 
ground, under the ground, and in the 


water. They learned that animals fly, | 


crawl, walk, hop, jump, and swim. 
They learned that some animals are 
dangerous and others safe. 

An animal assembly. 

It happened about this time that 
an excellent animal show was pre- 
sented in our school auditorium. Some 
of the animals were well known but 
others were unfamiliar. There were 
cats, dogs, birds, monkeys, rabbits, 
and others, and they did many tricks. 
These living animals were a fine in- 
spiration for study and drawing. 
Sewing. ; 

We cut and made a number of 
stuffed animals for Gepetto’s work- 
shop, using colored oilcloth sewed 
with wool, and absorbent cotton for 
the stuffing. 

Music. 

One child brought the entire music 
score from Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs to be played on the phono- 
graph (Victor 25735-25737), and 
the children learned to sing and rec- 
ognize some of the songs. They began 
the study of music appreciation while 
listening to the music without words. 
It meant something to them because, 
knowing the story so well, they could 
interpret it understandingly. 

Since woods, trees, and brooks are 
so often a part of an animal’s life, 
records of “Wind amongst the Trees” 
and “At the Brook” (Victor 20344) 
were most appropriate to use for mu- 
sic appreciation. 

Excursion. 

We took a trip to near-by woods 
and discussed the trees. We observed 
that trees were of several kinds— 
shade trees, fruit trees, nut trees, and 
evergreen trees. We talked a little 


about uses of trees as wood to make 
toys, furniture, and buildings, and to 
be used as firewood. 

Through the woods ran a brook, 
and we wondered where it was going 
and what animals might be using it 
for various reasons. 

We talked about the brooks, lakes, 
rivers, bays, and oceans. 

We also talked about the uses of 
water for work or for play, including 
washing, cooking, putting out a fire, 
swimming, and skating. 

Poetry. 

The poem by Stevenson, “Where 
Go the Boats?” was a most appropri- 
ate poem to read, discuss, and learn 
at this time. We read other poems 
by the same author, and the children 
soon learned to love and ask for them. 

A brief sketch of Stevenson’s life, 
particularly the early part, was pre- 
sented in order to have the children 
realize that famous persons were once 
children like themselves, and that 
they learned to do such things as sing, 
write, draw, and mode! even when 
they, were young. 

We began to study the techniques 
of verse a little, such as finding words 
which rhyme. ‘Then we learned to 
compose a line or two. The resultant 
verses we recorded and reread, and 
then we selected the best to be print- 
ed on charts. Here are two. 


Mickey Mouse is little and black. 
He runs away and then he comes back. 


The little dwarfs walked and walked. 
They worked and sang 
And talked and talked. 


Sometimes the children drew pictures 
to illustrate their verses. 
Classroom decoration. 

A few days after our trip to the 
woods, where we had imagined many 
of Walt Disney’s characters running 
around and hiding behind the bushes, 
we decided to change our classroom 
into the magic woods. We made large 
painted paper cutout trees, some high 
enough to walk under. We made 
a life-sized painted paper cutout of 
Snow White standing under a tree. 
A social center. 

Every first grade should have a so- 
cial center, so we made a large paper 
workshop in one corner of the room, 
presided over by a life-sized paper 
cutout of Gepetto, who stood beside 
his shop holdiny in one hand a paper 
puppet representing Pinocchio. Near 
him were other paper puppets stand- 
ing on the blackboard ledge. 

The windows of the shop were 
made of small squares of colored 
transparent tissue held together with 
strips of black paper. 
Geography—map and globe study. 

This seemed a good time to show 
on the globe where Stevenson lived 
as a little boy in Scotland. 

We had talked about how Gepetto 
made puppets out of wood. I next read 
a story about a little Swiss boy who 
carved things from wood, and we add- 
ed Switzerland to our map study. 

One child brought to school a book 
about a Mexican boy who made things 
from clay, and we found the location 
of his home. (Continued on page 65) 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS | 





on the slow-learning child there 

are certain general goals, not 

one of which can be successfully 
attained without the use of English. 
Health (both mental and physical), a 
practical working knowledge of the 
tool subjects, an understanding of 
civic life, worthy home membership, 
satisfactory workmanship, and profit- 
* able recreational interests—these goals 
are all social in their implications; 
and to all intents and purposes Eng- 
lish is a social instrument. Who 
would deny that mastery of English 
is one of the fundamental abilities 
that the school is responsible for de- 
veloping in all children? No area in 
the curriculum is more social and 
more practical, both in its purpose 


and in its application. 


HOW GROWTH COMES 


The child’s growth in English and 
his power to use it—whether the child 
be bright, average, or slow—does not 
come from a stilted classroom envi- 
ronment where a certain number of 
lessons or exercises a week are given 
over to direction, dictation, and prac- 
tice of what is supposedly good Eng- 
lish usage. Growth in English is the 
result of many varied and whole- 
hearted experiences, whereby the child 
builds up concepts and ideas of what 
is around him and gives expression to 
them with purpose and enthusiasm. 

All children are in the language- 
building period during their preschool 
life and well into their school years. 
As the child sees, hears, and feels 
what is around him, he tries to ex- 
press in some way what he is experi- 
encing. One natural way is through 
language——communication with oth- 
ers. Through frequent use, the child 
learns which words and phrases stand 
for what he wants to express. He 
learns to combine them into state- 
ments, questions, or requests which 
will satisfy his desires. Given the 
opportunity, he talks freely and 
abundantly. 

The bright, the average, and the 
slow child all learn from their en- 
vironment, but in different measures. 
The slow child does not associate or 
remember as readily, he does not gen- 
eralize as readily, he does not profit 
from experience as readily as the av- 
erage or bright child, and he is not so 
much concerned with his environ- 
ment. However, like all other chil- 
dren, he learns through experience. 
He must, therefore, be in an envi- 
ronment which stimulates the senses, 
which offers an opportunity for all 
kinds of natural experiences, which 
calls for expression and particularly 
communication. 

Children’s home environments fur- 
nish experiences varied in number and 
in degrees of value; but in school the 
teacher may consciously guide the 
child into worth-while experiences 
and see that worth-while attain- 
ments in learning are secured. The 
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English for the 
Slow-Learning Child 


CHRISTINE P. INGRAM 


Assistant Director of Special Education, Public Schools, 
Rochester, New York 


teacher of slow children particularly 
has a large responsibility for guiding 
experiences and fostering growth. 


ATTAINMENTS AS GOALS 


What attainments in English will 
the teacher of a slow group of (let us 
say) eight-, nine-, and ten-year-olds 
set as goals for her pupils? For the 
individual child these attainments 
may be stated as follows. 

1. Asks questions about what he 
sees and hears in his environment. 

2. Shows pleasure in sharing ex- 
periences and communicating with 
others. 

3. Desires to express his ideas in 
the different mediums which he finds 
in his environment. 

4. Uses new words and phrases. 

5. Shows pleasure in listening to, 
and in telling, a story. 

6. Shows pleasure in participating 
in dramatization of stories and expe- 
riences which are of general interest 
to the group. 

7. Contributes to the discussion of 
experiences and activities of common 
interest to the group; and speaks 
clearly so that he holds the interest of 
others. 

8. Begins to show ability in hold- 
ing to a point when telling experi- 
ences or a story. 

9. Assists in the preparation of 
stories formulated by the class and 
written on the blackboard by the 
teacher. 

10. Recognizes a sentence and how 
it is written—capital letter at the be- 
ginning, period or question mark at 
the end. 

11. Copies simple notes and mes- 
sages to be sent to others. 

12. Realizes the importance of oral 
messages and carries them correctly. 

13. Uses common courtesies in 
greetings, in sharing things, in play- 
ing games, in conversation, and in 
meeting adults. 


EXPERIENCES ARE NECESSARY 


Children ought to have firsthand 
experiences in the form of excursions 
and trips out of their classroom. 
The school neighborhood, its acces- 
sibility to worth-while spots, and the 
home environments of the children 
will determine the kind and number 
of trips which will be taken. 

Much valuable material may be 
brought into the classroom by teacher 
and by pupils. Children, given en- 


couragement, will aid the teacher in 
assembling exhibits and collections. 

Pictures and plenty of them are in- 
valuable aids for the slow child. Pic- 
tures reinforce and build up much of 
what the child has gained at first 
hand. Visual aids such as the daylight 
lantern, the motion-picture machine, 
and museum-loaned exhibits, are be- 
ing made available to many school 
systems. 

There must be ample materials at 
hand, such as paint, crayons, paper, 
cardboard, clay, wood, boxes, cloth, 
spools—simple tools with which to 
work and a work corner where they 
may be kept. 

Finally, if English is to develop 
naturally and the attainments out- 
lined are to be achieved, the school- 
room must have an informal, friendly 
atmosphere where children can move 
about freely, with purpose but with- 
out restraint. 


PLANNING EXPERIENCES 


The following report shows how 
the teacher of a slow group of eight-, 
nine-, and ten-year-old children out- 
lined and utilized experiences in the 
development of English. The teach- 
er’s purpose was to develop a greater 
awareness of environment on the part 
of each child and to stimulate obser- 
vation of, and curiosity about, the 
commonplace. The teacher was con- 
cerned also with helping these chil- 
dren to a fuller understanding of, 
and participation in, their daily 
school, home, and community life. 
In these larger purposes, growth in 
English played an important part. 


FIRSTHAND EXPERIENCES 


A. Trips taken, 

1. Neighborhood park (fall, winter, 
spring): changes in the tulip bed, 
the grass, the trees. 

2. Greenhouse (winter, spring): how 
built, temperature, earth, watering, 
glass, what plants cost, buying bulbs. 
3. School and home yards (spring 
and fall): planting class garden in 
the spring, gathering flowers in the 
fall, preparing garden for winter. 

4. University campus (fall, winter, 
spring): the pine trees, the elm trees, 
the wind in the trees, the bark, buds, 
leaves, needles, cones; the birds, such 
as grackles, sparrows, robins. 

§. Dental dispensary: offices, chil- 
dren’s waiting room, dental rooms, 
service to the children. 











6. Art gallery: beauty of building, 
white stone entrance, inner court, 
fountain, pictures, visiting hours. 

7. Branch library: children’s section, 
meeting children’s librarian, listening 
to stories, looking at books, making 
out library cards, drawing books. 

8. Traffic on busy streets: traffic 
officers, signals, busses, trucks, de- 
livery wagons and what they carry. 
9. Railway bridge: freight and pas- 
senger Cars, engines, engineers, tracks, 
signals, what the trains bring—lum- 
ber, coal, livestock, and so forth. 

10. Grocery store and meat market 
(fall, winter, spring): foods, prices, 
fresh vegetables, fresh fruits, where 
foods come from. 

11. Firehouse: ladder, trucks, hose 
cart; firemen, their uniforms, where 
they sleep; fire alarm. 

B. Classroom nature experiences. 

1. Window boxes: slipping gerani- 
ums; planting bulbs, putting them in 
the dark, watching them sprout. 

2. Aquarium: watching snails, gold- 
fish, tadpoles, turtles. 

3. Insect boxes: watching cocoons, 
moths, butterflies, grasshoppers. 

4. Twigs from fruit trees in water: 
blossoms, beginning of fruit. 

C. Experiences a expression with 
concrete materials —Plenty of mate- 
rial was available—crayons, paint, 
paper, paste, wood, and so on. 

1. Drawing: on blackboard, pad, and 
easel; with chalk, crayon, pencil. 

2. Modeling: in clay. 

3. Construction: with paper, card- 


board, wood, cloth, and so on. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENGLISH 
DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
EXPERIENCES 


A. In “Trips taken.” (See list under 
“Firsthand Experiences,” A.) 

1. Planning each trip. Chairs were 
pulled up, and children gathered in- 
formally around teacher. They dis- 
cussed the trip, the time to go, how 
to conduct themselves, and what to 
see. Sometimes they were given spe- 
cific things to look for and report on. 
2. English used during the trip. Chil- 
dren’s attention was called to certain 
things; teacher asked questions, ex- 
pected children to answer questions 
from observation and deduction, 
sometimes deferred answer to stimu- 
late interest; teacher supplied new 
words and new phrases when neces- 
sary, and kept a list of questions 
asked and new vocabulary acquired. 
3. Follow-up after trip. 

a) Group discussion. “Where did 
we go?” “What did we see?” “What 
new words did we learn?” “How 
shall we illustrate or construct what 
we saw?” “What shall we use?” 

5) Co-operative stories. Made up 
by class, put on blackboard by teach- 
er, later copied for individual books. 

c) Story of trip. Children tried to 
tell it in an interesting way, and to 
include unusual incidents and new 
words. 
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The articles on these pages 
suggest ways of dealing wise- 
ly with the exceptional child. 





d) Record of trips. Kept in class 
diary. Illustrations, dates and kinds 
of trips taken, and interesting hap- 
penings were included. 

e) List of new words. Kept on 
strips of cardboard, one for each trip. 

f) An A BC book (or diction- 
ary). Found pictures of things seen 
and talked about, pasted them under 
appropriate letter, labeled them. 

g) Listed rules for conduct appro- 
priate for different places, such as 
store, art gallery, library. These were 
formulated and bound into class cour- 
tesy book. 

4) Games. Made up riddles; as, 

It is big. 

It is made of white stone. 


It has many beautiful pictures. 
What is it? 


4. Stories. Listened to stories and 
reproduced stories about things seen. 
§. Dramatization and play. Played 
grocer, delivery man, toy clerk. 

B. In “Classroom nature experiences.” 
(See list under B.) 

1. Group discussion. Planned where 
to get specimens and food; discussed 
the care needed by plants, fish, ani- 
mals, 

2. Committees. Assigned individuals 
and committees to take care of dif- 
ferent things. 

3. Notes and messages. Worked out 
co-operatively by class, inviting other 
teachers and classes to visit. 

4. Nature chart. Kept record of new 
growth and new developments, such 
as date of seeds sprouting, size of 
leaves, height. (Continued on page 67) 


How Would You Meet 
These Situations? 


BERNARD HIRSHBERG 


Instructor of Dramatics, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 
New York, N.Y. 


I. Mary gives up too easily. In all of 
her undertakings she is quickly dis- 
couraged. How would you meet this 
situation? 

1. Punish her if assigned tasks are 
not completed. 

2. Keep her in after school until 
she completes her assignment. 

3. Assign tasks within her capac- 
ity, gradually increasing the amount 
of work as she improves. 

4. Inform her parents. 

§. Fail her in all unfinished work. 


II. Edward shows a tendency to act 
the part of a bully. How would you 
meet this classroom situation? 

1. Appoint him monitor, where his 
bullying may do some good. 

2. Point out that the bigger the 
bully, the more certain the downfall, 
for example, Mussolini. 

3. Ostracize him from class games. 

4. Have him act as pupil-teacher 
in the activities in which he excels, 
such as baseball, football, and soccer. 

5. Beat him at his own game, by 
outbullying him. 


III. Edna is slow to respond to com- 
mands. Not only is she the last to 
obey, but invariably she looks about 
to get her cue from what the others 
are doing. What is the best method 
of handling this case? 

1. Punish her until she learns to 
obey instantly. 

2. Raise your voice whenever you 
address her. 
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3. Whisper so that she will be 
forced to pay closer attention. 

4. Have her hearing tested. 

5. Give her a seat at the back of 
the room. 


IV. When you ask Ed during silent- 
reading period why he is not reading 
he replies, “I don’t like to read.” 
How would you solve the problem? 

1. Force him to read. 

2. Allow him to spend the period 
doing something he likes. 

3. Threaten to punish him if he 
persists in wasting his time. 

4. Ask him whether there is any 
story he has ever read that he liked, 
and then go on from there. 

5. Ask him what he is especially 


interested in. 


ANSWERS 


I. 3. (Every completed task will add 
confidence. ) 

Il. 4. (Have an understanding that 
he will continue as pupil-teacher only 
so long as he tries to curb his bullying 
tendencies. This outlet for his abil- 
ities will pay dividends. He may be- 
come a class leader.) 

III. 4. (Audiometer tests have fre- 
quently shown that some children are 
slow to respond to commands because 
they suffer from impaired hearing.) 
IV. 5. (Bring him a simple book on 
that subject and ask him whether he 
would like to borrow it. When he re- 
turns this book have another ready on 
the same or a similar subject.) 


What to Do about 


Daydreamers 
MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Associate in Elementary Education, Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N.Y. 


model child. True, she often sat 
motionless in her seat at school, 
gazing into space, and, when ad- 
dressed, sometimes seemed dazed; but 
she was quiet and docile and caused 
no trouble. Though her mentality 
was good, she learned slowly and had 
a tendency to forget things which 
had once been thoroughly mastered. 
When out on the playground she usu- 
ally watched the games of the others 
and did not clamor for a turn. At 
home she never teased for things. 
Jay was a “good little fellow,” and 
was frequently held up as a model to 
other children (which added nothing 
to his popularity with his contempo- 
raries). An only child, he had never 


Gm was to all appearances a 


been strong and could not play like . 


other boys. He felt that children did 
not like him, and so, lacking real 
playmates, he created an imaginary 
playfellow whom he called Sam. He 
constantly talked to Sam, made up 
games with him, and even tried to 
share his toys with him. Like Susan, 
Jay made no trouble at school and 
was considered a very desirable pupil. 

Susan and Jay are typical of a large 
number of children who are much 
more serious psychological problems 
than others whose undesirable behav- 
ior is of an overt type. A teacher 
does not overlook fiery, passionate 
Tony, who has temper tantrums; or 
little Carrie who is light-fingered; 
or lumbering, overage Curtis, who 
plays truant often. ‘These children 
are firmly dealt with because they 
disturb the peace of the school. 

We have ample evidence that teach- 
ers overemphasize troublesome behav- 
ior, and ignore the inhibited children, 
in E. K. Wickman’s study entitled 
Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ 
Attitudes (Commonwealth Fund). 
Wickman listed some fifty common 
behavior traits and had them rated. 
Teachers regarded stealing, rudeness, 
disobedience, and other aggressive 
traits—even whispering—as the most 
serious—and the passive qualities as 
relatively unimportant. Psychologists, 
social workers, and mental hygienists, 
on the other hand, rated shyness, 
sensitiveness, fearfulness, daydream- 
ing, and similar traits as most serious; 
while they put disobedience, rude- 
ness—even lying and stealing—far 
down the list. 

One cause, then, for the prevalence 
of daydreamers is that teachers (as 


well as parents) do not even recognize 
daydreaming as a sefious behavior 
problem, and consequently are not 
quick to meet and correct it. Un- 
fortunately, the longer undesirable 
behavior traits are allowed to con- 
tinue, the more deep-rooted they be- 
come. Every teacher should be on 
the alert to recognize the inhibited 
personalities in her class that might in 
time become chronic daydreamers. 

The history of such children usu- 
ally follows a certain pattern. They 
are diffident, sensitive, fearful, mis- 
understood; they do not adjust well 
to their environment. Gradually they 
build up an inner life of their own to 
compensate for their real lives, which 
do not satisfy them, and become typ- 
ical daydreamers. While daydreaming 
in itself is normal and common to all, 
“castles in the air” may become so 
important that they obscure realities. 

While each daydreaming child is an 
individual problem, a few generaliza- 
tions may help the teacher to do her 
part in preventing excessive day- 
dreaming. It is necessary to be in 
close touch with the family of a day- 
dreaming child, and especially to get 
the co-operation of his mother. Sug- 
gestions about inviting other children 
to the house and about urging a blus- 
tering father or a teasing brother to 
change his attitude are sometimes 
effective. 

At school it is often possible to 
bring out the inhibited child by in- 
creasing his opportunities for social 
participation. He should receive en- 
couragement and praise, and should 
be given responsibilities and chances 
for leadership. He should also have 
many successes. Even a single success 
may work a miracle, especially with 
a young child. One little girl over- 
came much of her timidity at once 
when her mother (at the teacher’s 
suggestion) bought a plant for her 
to take to school. She was asked to 
choose a different child each day to 
help her water and care for the plant. 
An older boy was invited to bring 
a rock collection, which he and his 
father had made, to show his class- 
mates. Answering their questions 
about it altered his usually moody 
attitude. Notice, however, that this 
contact would never have been made 
had the teacher not visited the home 
and learned about the boy’s hobby. 

Sometimes an inhibited child for- 
gets his fears (Continued on page 63) 
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DOROTHY H. GRIMM 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, 
Public School No. 133, Brooklyn, New York 


°- FACTS 


Weather for Flying—Meteorology 


Weather is a natural part of our daily lives. 
clouds, heat, cold, rain, snow, and fog are familiar to 
all children. A study of the different forms of clouds 
is fascinating and sharpens the powers of observation. 
The four basic cloud formations are: cirrus, very high 
fleecy clouds, made of ice particles; cumulus, piled up 
wool-pack clouds; stratus clouds in rolls or sheets, 
which often cover the sky; and nimbus or dark rain 
clouds that gather quickly immediately before a storm 


breaks. 


Watch the clouds each day and have the children de- 
scribe them. Most children are delighted to find that 
on a foggy day they are walking in a cloud on the 
ground. Ag weather is extremely important to a flyer, 
have the children attempt to analyze the reasons, 


Wind, 


water. 


Flying in winter, although hazardous because of the 
danger of icing, is usually better than flying in sum- 
mer as the air is clearer and less bumpy. Temperature 
plays an important part in the production of air currents, 
wind, clouds, and rain. 

Air is as much a part of this world as the land and 
It is a huge blanket (perhaps as much as five 
hundred miles thick) around the earth, and travels with 
the earth through space. The weight of air at sea level 


is approximately fifteen pounds (14.7) per square inch. 


Each person supports fifteen tons of air but does not 
feel the weight because of the air breathed through the 
lungs which reaches every portion of the body. Even 
though we cannot see air, we know that it is a definite 
substance that can support an airplane in flight. 


Teaching Suggestions 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Air is all around us. We need air 
to live. Airplanes need it to fly in. 

Air is heavy and it can move. We 
cannot see air, but we can see the 
things it does. 

Wind is moving air. Wind can sail 
boats, fly kites, dry clothes, turn 
windmills, make clouds. 

Air contains water which may not 
be visible, but when this air rises into 
a colder atmosphere, the water con- 
denses and forms clouds. 

An airplane pilot must know all 
about the weather. 

Experiences. 

Allow water to evaporate from a 
dish on the window sill. 

Watch water condense on the out- 
side of a glass filled with ice watér. 

On a cold day in winter, blow out 
your breath. What do you see? 

Let the children discover that wind 
is moving air. Explain that the high- 
er up we go the colder air becomes. 

Observe clouds and wind. 

Learn to distinguish cloud types. 

Learn to read a thermometer and 
record the temperature each day. 

Keep a simple weather chart. 

Discuss changes in temperature and 
clothing to be worn. 

Construct pin wheels and gliders. 


CLoup RImpDLEs 


I am high in the air. 

I am made of tiny particles of ice. 
I look feathery. 

What kind of cloud am I? 


After a very hot day in summer, I 
rush across the sky and make everything 
dark. 

The wind blows hard when I'm around. 

Leaves whirl and papers blow—then 
it rains. 

Can you think of my cloud name? 

You see me on dark days. 

I hide the sun away. 

I spread out in layers over the sky. 

What is my cloud name? 


I float in the air on summer days. 

Sometimes I take different shapes in 
the sky. 

I look woolly. 

Can you guess which cloud I am? 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Unequal heating and cooling of the 
earth causes winds to blow. 

Water evaporates from the surface 
of the earth into the air. The con- 
densation of air into water forms 
clouds and rain, snow, dew, and frost. 

Ice is dangerous for flying. Flying 
through a cloud in cold weather may 
cause ice to form on propeller and 
wings. Alcohol is sprayed on the 
propeller blades to prevent this. De- 
icers on the leading edges of wings 
and stabilizers break off the ice. 
Activities. 

Discuss temperature and pressure 
and moisture in the air, finding rea- 
sons for changes in the weather. 

Make a cloud chart. (See page 64 
of THe Instructor, March 1943.) 

Keep a weather report for each day. 
Include temperature, wind, clouds, 
and precipitation. After a few weeks, 
children should be able to form a few 
general conclusions as to the prevail- 
ing winds and which winds mean 
clear or rainy weather. [The chart 
on this page includes data from the 
Beaufort Scale of Wind Force. ] 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Moisture is present in the air in 
varying amounts. Evaporation and 
condensation are continually taking 
place. The temperature at which the 
moisture in the air will condense is 
known as the dew point. On every 
weather map, the dew point is given 
next to the temperature so that a pi- 
lot may know what to expect when 
flying in that vicinity. : 


Currents of air rising and falling 
vertically are caused by different ter- 
rain and uneven heating. Flying in 
air like this is quite bumpy. 

If the temperature increases, and is 
accompanied by a southerly shift of 
wind, stormy weather is indicated. A 
sudden drop in temperature tells of 
a passing cold front, and probably 
means clear, cold weather. 

Flying through thunderstorms al- 
ways should be avoided by private pi- 
lots in small planes because of the 
tremendous currents in the chimney 
of a thunderhead. 

Air pressure is measured by a ba- 
rometer. A barometer is a glass tube 
that is closed at one end. It is filled 
with mercury and upended into a 
cup of mercury. Some of the mer- 
cury runs into the cup, but most of it 
stays in the tube. When air pressure 
is heavy, the mercury rises in the 
tube, while low pressure causes it to 
fall. Generally the rising mercury 
indicates good weather, the falling 
mercury the approach of a storm. 
Standard air pressure will support a 
column of mercury 29.92 inches high. 

Another form of barometer is a 
piece of corrugated metal which con- 
tracts or expands with a change in air 
pressure. It is used in altimeters on 
airplanes and tells approximately how 
high the airplane has risen above its 
take-off point. 

Activities. 

Look at a weather map in an ency- 
clopedia and interpret the symbols. 

Keep a weather report for each day 
on a chart. Attempt to forecast the 
weather. 

Make a simple barometer, 2 wind 
sock, and a weather vane. (See pages 
33-and 43 of THe INsTRucToRr, 
March 1943.) 

Try to estimate the speed of the 
wind. 

Discuss how weather reports can 
be relayed to pilots by radio. 
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FOR FUTURE FLYERS 
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Pictures for Your Bulletin Board 


Clouds 


Can you tell what kind of clouds are in 
this picture? 

What do they look like? 

Which season of the year would you say 
this is? Why? 

How are clouds formed? 

What are they made of? 

This airplane is a Cessna “Bobcat.” It 
is used by the United States Army as a 
training plane for pilots. It is not the 
first plane a pilot learns to fly. Why? 


Weather Balloon 


This balloon is used to tell what the 
weather is like high in the air. 

Attached to the balloon are a parachute 
and a radiosonde. 

As the hydrogen-filled balloon rises, the 
radiosonde records the temperature and 
pressure of the upper air. 

The balloon bursts thousands of feet 
above the ground. The parachute opens 
immediately and all of the weather rec- 
ords float down to the ground. The men 
in the weather bureau then use them to 
make reports. 

Why are these reports valuable for 
flying? 
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TEACHING THE 





or all six-year-old children are 
ready to read. We recognize 
the fact that some children 
begin to walk and talk when they are 
nine or ten months old, and that 
others, who are just as intelligent, do 
not develop these abilities until they 
are thirteen or fourteen months old. 
We would never think of trying to 
force a child to walk until his mus- 
cles are strong enough. Then why is 
it that teachers try to force children 
to read before they are ready physi- 
cally, mentally, and socially for this 
complicated process? 

We must remember that the chil- 
dren who enter our first grades come 
from varied environments. Here is a 
child who has lived his six years in a 
very poor home. His parents are ig- 
norant and shiftless. He has never 
been anywhere, he has seen few peo- 
ple, and he has had little opportunity 
to associate with other children. He 
has never had the joy of hearing sto- 
ries read to him. There have been no 
books for him to look at. There is 
not even a newspaper in his home. 
He has not developed physically as he 
should, because of a lack of proper 
foods and other hygienic needs. 

Sitting next to him is a child from 
a good home environment. © He has 
been surrounded by books and pic- 
tures, and has attended movies. He 
has traveled with his parents, who 
have taken time to explain new things 
and experiences to him. He has vis- 
ited playgrounds and associated with 
other children. He is physically fit. 

These two children may have an 
equal amount of intelligence, but it is 
easy to understand that the conditions 
under which they have lived will 
greatly influence their readiness to 
enter into the activities and work of 
the classroom. 

Teachers often say to me: “I know 
we are supposed to have a reading- 
readiness period before the children 
begin to read. Is six weeks long 
enough for this period?” How im- 
possible it would be to answer that 
question until one had been with the 
children and studied the possibilities 
of each! Some of them will be ready 
to read the day they come into the 
schoolroom; for some the six weeks’ 
period will be long enough; and for 
some a much longer time will be re- 
quired. We cannot possibly set aside 
just so many weeks and say that at 
the end of this time all the children 
will be ready to read. 

We do believe that much of a pri- 
mary teacher’s success, and much of 
her pupils’ future happiness in their 
schoolwork, depend on her ability to 
know what to do to help these young 
girls and boys through this early 
stage of their school career. 

What should a teacher do to start 
a reading-readiness program in her 
room? 

First, it is very necessary that the 
room environment be conducive to 
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Reading Readiness 


MAUDE W. HUNTER 
Supervisor of Elementary Schools, Newton County, Mississippi 


reading. A primary room above all 
others should be attractive and invit- 
ing. Perhaps there will be Mother 


Goose pictures with the jingles writ-. 


ten under them; there will be other 
pictures with child appeal, hung low, 
with a short sentence or two printed 
under them. There will be a library 
table with as many picture books 
and interesting storybooks as possible; 
there will surely be attractive posters 
with inviting messages: “Come and 
Read,” “See Our Books,” and so 
forth. There will be a bulletin board 
with several items of news for the 
children each morning; there may be 
a toy corner and a playhouse. There 
will be name cards thumbtacked to 
different things about the room; the 
child’s own name will be over his 
hanger in the coat closet or attached 
to the corner of his table. There will 
certainly be an attractive color chart 
with the color words printed in clear, 
plain letters. There should be these 
things and many others to excite the 
child’s interest and curiosity. 

As important as the environment 
is the teacher herself. She will need 
infinite patience, tact, and sympathy 
to deal with a roomful of six-year- 
olds who have varied backgrounds 
and differences in personalities. She 
must be sympathetic and understand- 
ing and able to laugh with the chil- 
dren. Her voice needs to be quiet and 
appealing. She should be able to sing, 
and there should be delightful pe- 
riods of singing, listening to music on 
the piano or phonograph, and sponta- 
neous rhythm. She should be able to 
read and tell stories in a fascinating 
way, for through her stories will 
come one of the first approaches to 
reading. 

There are so many things that will 
be taking place while this reading- 
readiness period progresses. There 
must be much free conversation with 
the children about the experiences 
that they are interested in. All the 
children should be included in these 
talks. Expression in well-rounded 
sentences should be encouraged. A 
child should be able to talk in thought 
units before he is ready to read. 

The children will need to snare 
many experiences. They will need to 
make things and do things together, 
to work and play and to create to- 
gether. They will want to tell little 
stories of their own, and retell stories 
that they hear; they will want to 
dramatize these stories. They will 
need to see many pictures so that they 
may interpret the stories found in 
them. They will want to color and 


paint and draw and cut out. All of 
these are things that will help the 
child to begin to adjust himself to 
living and working and playing with 
people. 

Reading may be begun the very 
first day of school although it might 
be weeks before a book is actually in- 
troduced. The child will read, with 
the help of the teacher, the signs, the 
name cards, and the other things of 
interest that he finds in his room. 
He will learn to look forward to the 
news items placed on the bulletin 
board from time to time—“Today is 
Jane’s birthday,” “Jimmy has a new 
baby kitten,” “Mary may water the 
flowers,” “Harry’s grandfather is vis- 
iting him,” and so forth. 

The children delight in reading 
chart stories that they make them- 
selves. Probably they do not know 
what the words say. But they are 
learning that things that happen can 
be read about. They are learning that 
reading moves along the page from 
left to right, and that you go from 
the top to the bottom of the page 
when reading. 

Simple charts can actually become 
the child’s first reading lessons. In 
this connection, a teacher with vision 
will know the vocabulary of the first 
preprimer that she expects to use, and 
she will include this vocabulary again 
and again in these experience charts 
and stories that are developed. As an 
introduction to this book, why not 
have pictures of all the name words 
placed about the room with the words 
printed under them? The same thing 
could apply to the action words that 
the child will first meet—run, jump, 
come, g0, see, ride, and so forth. Be- 
fore a preprimer is approached the 
child should be acquainted with much 
of the vocabulary that he will meet 
when he begins to read it. 

During this reading-readiness period 
the teacher is always anxious about 
seatwork for the children. But how 
little real development there is in 
much of the seatwork that teachers 
use! There are many possibilities for 
real development in the right kind of 
seatwork, however. A piece of seat- 
work is not worth while unless it 
leads a child to do some thinking. 
Certainly, a small amount of the fol- 
lowing type is acceptable: “Color 
the house red; color the trees green; 
color the dog black.” Using the col- 
or chart to find the name words is 
helpful. But this sort of work day 
after day is merely a fill-in when we 
could be developing good thinking 
habits. Before a child is ready to read 





he needs to have the ability to see 
likenesses and differences, to do ab- 
stract thinking, to associate and re- 
late ideas, to follow directions, to 
think of things in sequence. Why, 
then, can’t the seatwork that we give 
him in a reading-readiness period be 
work that will be developing these 
characteristics? 

The following suggestions may fur- 
nish teachers with an idea as to what 
type of seatwork can be developed in 
the prereading period. 

1, Make rows of squares, circles, 
and triangles mixed. Direct the child 
to color the squares red, the circles 
blue, and the triangles green. Later 
he may cut these out and assort the 
different figures. 

2. Make rows of objects on a sheet 
of paper. In each row have one im- 
perfect thing. Direct the child to 
color all but the imperfect object. A 
row of carts, one with a missing 
wheel, is an example. For variation, 
have one object in the row taller than 
the others or have one object face in 
the opposite direction from the others. 

3. Draw pictures of trees in differ- 
ent stages of growth. Have the child 
color, cut out, and rearrange the trees 
in order of growth. For variation, 
have pictures of a baby, a child, a 
boy, a man, and an old man out of 
sequence. Have the child rearrange 
them so that they will be in sequence 
of age. Another variation might be 
pictures of a family of birds arranged 
with no regard for sequence. Have 
the child arrange them so that they 
will tell a story; for example, build- 
ing the nest, mother bird and the 
eggs, little birds in the nest. 

4, Have a number of pictures of 
things that can fly and things that 
cannot. Ask the child to indicate the 
ones that can fly. A variation of this 
is to have pictures of toys, some that 
boys usually play with and others 
that girls usually play with. Let the 
child sort them. 

Never force reading on a child. Let 
it come to him as a happy experience. 
There should be a gradual grouping 
of the children. Ordinarily they will 
form three distinct groups—that 
group which is ready to go right on 
with reading and other things in the 
room just as soon as they get adjusted 
to a new situation; a middle group 
that will be slower than these first 
ones, but which will begin to enjoy 
reading after a certain period of defi- 
nite preparation; and then probably a 
slow group that will be needing all 
the year the things that have been 
listed in this article. If these children 
are forced into reading before they 
are ready for it, will form a dis- 
taste for it that will carry over with 
them in all the years that are to come. 
Expose a child to reading in every 
possible way, and let him decide 
when he is ready. Then only will 
reading be the delightful experience 
that we want it to be. 
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Good English “Broadcasts” 


BERTYE H. WATSON 
Teacher, Primary Grades, Middleford School, Seaford, Delaware 


HEN my pupils returned to 
school after the summer va- 
cation it seemed that all of 

my previous work with them in lan- 
guage training had been of no avail. 
Not only had they grown careless in 
their use of English, but they had re- 
verted to the community vernacular 
of which I had worked so hard to rid 
them. Lessons from textbooks seemed 
to be time lost, for no sooner was the 
class over than the pupils resumed 
their old careless habits of speech. I 
tried having them make posters, tell 
stories, and give oral reports, but I 
was unable to achieve any lasting re- 
sults; the children simply were not 
interested. 

Then, one day they read a story 
about two children who visited a 
broadcasting station, and of the in- 
teresting things they learned about 
the radio. This led to a discussion of 
the radio and of how it brings to us 
words spoken in distant places. Ev- 
eryone was eager to learn more and 
more about radio. At last interest 
was aroused, and I decided to capital- 
ize on it in my language teaching by 
letting the children set up a “broad- 
casting station.” 

First they would need some knowl- 
edge of radio technique. I made a list 
of such words as studio, audition, 
microphone, air waves, amplify, an- 
nouncer, broadcast, artists, script, 
and audience. After their meanings 
were understood we set up a “studio” 
in our room. We tacked a small card- 
board box to the end of a broomstick, 
which we fitted into the opening of a 
basket bottom, and there was the 
microphone. The station identifica- 
tion letters MPS (Middleford Public 
School) painted on it added a touch 
of individuality. 

A large cardboard carton to which 
three empty spools were attached for 
knobs made a first-class radio. How 
proud the first-grader was who con- 
tributed the old clock face for a dial! 

When our studio was set up our 
next problem was to find “artists” to 
do the “broadcasting.” Needless to 
say there were many aspirants for 
this honor. I turned on our class- 
room radio and told the children to 
listen carefully to the way the people 
who were broadcasting spoke. I called 
attention to the clearness of what was 
being said, to the enunciation of each 
word, and to the tone of voice used. 
Then I asked again who was ready to 
broadcast. The second time, much to 
my satisfaction, not a single hand was 
raised. ‘This indicated that they felt 
a need for better speech. I told them 
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that if they tried hard enough they 
could soon improve their speech and 
voices so that they could “broadcast.” 

We drew up the following set of 
rules as a standard to measure up to 
before any pupil would be “good” 
enough to go on the air. 

1. Go through one day without 
using bad English. (A chart contain- 
ing such phrases as the following was 
put up. Say: “I have,” not “I’ve 
got”; “Where is it?” not “Where is 
it at?”; “I haven’t any,” not “I ain’t 
got none”; “You and I,” not “Me an’ 
you’; “because,” not “cuz”; “hers, 
his, or yours,” not “her’n, his’n, or 
your’n.”) 

2. Sound the endings of certain 
words. (Charts containing such words 
as light, best, and, world, with, desks, 
find, and the “ing” words, morning, 
evening, playing, doing, were placed 
about the room. Often pupils would 
be found working at these charts, 
sometimes even during recess periods. ) 

3. Use a pleasing, well-rounded 
tone of voice. 

4. Speak distinctly. Do not allow 
the tongue and lips to become lazy. 

5. Speak slowly and loud enough 
to be heard by your audience. 

6. Make punctuation pauses, and 
pause at the close of a thought or 
idea. 

Checkups were made during the 
language periods and results were re- 
corded. The children making the few- 
est mistakes during a certain length 
of time were given “auditions.” These 
consisted of telling stories and jokes; 
telling about new games and inci- 
dents, pets, trips, animals, and na- 
ture; telling about persons and events, 
for example, Columbus discovering 
America or Fire Prevention Week. 

The dramatization of an original 
playlet, “The Flag Speaks,” was the 
high light of the broadcast. The cast 
included all of the pupils, but only 
those who had worked conscientiously 
to improve their speech were assigned 
speaking parts. 

A large flag placed in the front of 
the “studio” gave utterance to speech 
through the voice of a child who was 
concealed back of it. It pleaded for 
the loyalty of the children in helping 
to defend it. It told how they could 
help it by keeping strong and well, by 
avoiding accidents, by being careful 
of fire and other harmful substances, 
by salvaging for war production, and 
by saving their money to buy War 
Stamps and War Bonds. A valuable 
lesson in citizenship was taught here. 
The children thrilled with pride to 
know that each one of them could 


* “on the air.” 





Here on these pages experi- 
enced teachers discuss in de- 
tail the fundamental subjects. 





render some service to his country. 
The flag also told how every citizen 
should strive to speak correctly in 
order to be understood and enjoyed 
by others. 

Several of the writing periods pre- 
ceding the broadcast were devoted to 
learning to write invitations. Writ- 
ing became a pleasure rather than a 
task, and penmanship was noticeably 
improved. 

Finally the day arrived when the 
invitations were taken to parents and 
friends. Everyone was on his toes 
now lest he make a speech error while 
I found it more satis- 





factory to have the children speak 
spontaneously than from memory. 
The script contained only an outline 
of the topic to be discussed. 

Our “broadcasting studio” is still 
in action, and while the children fall 
far short of reaching the standards of 
good English, a marked improvement 
has been made, and is being made, 
both in oral and written language. 

Auditions are requested frequently 
in order to determine whether there 
has been any progress. So tense is the 
situation that the teacher herself must 
constantly be alert lest she be chal- 
lenged for some speech error! 


The Neglected Art 


AUDREY BAXENDALE 


coop oral reader is seldom en- 
countered, and one wonders 

why this delightful art has 

been so long neglected. Not only is 
it a way of pleasing the young child 


and the invalid, but it is also a stal-_ 


wart aid to study, and it promotes 
appreciation of good literature. Po- 
etry, for instance, is written for the 
ear not the eye, and should always be 
read aloud. 

Expressionless reading is usually 
due to the reader’s failure to keep 
the eye traveling ahead of the voice. 
Ask your pupils to form the habit of 
looking over a sentence and grasping 
its meaning before attempting to 
voice it. This may mean long pauses 
between sentences for a while, but 
that will right itself eventually. 

Poor word recognition is a serious 
handicap which can be met only with 
patience. Give the child easy reading 
matter that will allow him to develop 
fluency and animation. It is better 
that he should read a nursery rhyme 
well than that he should labor through 
a long story. If he enjoys reading, he 
will increase his vocabulary without 
effort. 

Now we come to the child who 
reads glibly and competently, but 
whose listeners lose much of the story 
because he gabbles and gasps. Poor 
breath control, ugly nasal tone, or 
slovenly articulation is to blame here 
—-perhaps all three. 

The child who lets his breath peter 
out with a gasp before the end of a 
phrase needs simple exercises for 
breath control, such as gently blow- 
ing to keep an imaginary feather in 
the air or counting as far as possible 
in one breath. 

Nasal tone takes more time to eradi- 
cate than the average teacher can af- 
ford to spend on a single pupil, but it 
is worth while to give the whole class 
exercises for developing a resonant 


vowel quality. Teach the children to 
speak their words forward from the 
lips, as if they were trying to thrust 
them across the room. Have the class 
try for a pure tone on 00, ob, ah, ay, 
I, ee, oy, ow, and aw. If they can 
mold these, the rest will be all right. 

A lazy soft palate is often the cause 
of nasal twang. The repetition of the 
syllables ah-ng several times daily will 
strengthen the palate muscles. Keep 
the voice well forward and the twang 
will disappear. 

Slovenly articulation is due to lazy 
lips and tongue, and the only cure for 
it is to make these members work. 
All children love tongue twisters and 
you will not find a better exercise. 
Make them exaggerate the consonants 
while repeating such old favorites as: 
Should such a shapely sash such shab- 
by stitches show? Which witch had 
a wen on her hand when we asked 
them whether we should have fine 
weather? 

Don’t overlook the good reader 
who is worth making into an excel- 
lent one. Bring to his notice the use 
(and abuse!) of the dramatic pause 
and change of key. Get him to ex- 
periment with materials calling for 
various kinds of atmosphere. Have 
him try a comic poem and a spooky 
one, a fairy tale and a Br’er Rabbit 
story. The more advanced pupils may 
read plays—nothing develops sparkle 
so rapidly. 

As your pupils gain confidence, let 
them consider style. Good posture, 
holding the book so that it will not 
hide the facial expression, and keeping 
the chin up in order to allow a free 
column of voice to rise from the 
larynx, should be stressed. 





SEE NEXT PAGE 
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Making Long Division Easier 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 


Teacher, Social Living, Sturgis School, San Bernardino, California 


AN we make long division easy? 
C Probably no matter how we 
teach it, we can never make it 
really easy, not only because it in- 
volves difficulties which are inherent 
in the process itself, but also because 
it requires control of subtraction, 
multiplication, and sometimes even 
addition. 

However, if we teach long division 
as a rational operation rather than as 
a manipulative skill, we can do much 
to make it easier. By developing con- 
cepts of long division and an under- 
standing of relationships, we can help 
to make it seem a logical process to 
the children. 

Although those who have been 
taught to “manipulate” long division 
may think the process artificial, never- 
theless, after having examined it more 
thoughtfully, we realize that long 
division is really a natural and logi- 
cal process. Surprising as it may 
sound, the child has done long division 
many times before he enters the grade 
in which it is traditionally taught. If 
the teacher capitalizes on this experi- 
ence, much can be done to make the 
process easier and more meaningful. 

Several basic concepts are necessary 
for the introduction of long division: 
(1) an understanding of the decimal 
system of notation and of the place 
value of numbers; (2) a concept of 
division as a whole and as a shortened 
process of subtraction; (3) the rela- 
tions of dividend, divisor, and quo- 
tient; and (4) the concepts of the 
processes involved in long division. 

Developing concepts of the decimal 
system of notation—An understand- 
ing of the place value of numbers 
is the first essential, (See article 
“Number Meanings” in the June 1943 
issue of THe INstRUCTOR.) This con- 
cept may be developed very easily 
with sticks. A child may be asked to 
count out twenty-five sticks, while 
the class notes the time that it takes. 
The teacher may then write the fol- 
lowing on the blackboard: 


Explain that each line in the left- 
hand column represents ten, and each 
line in the right-hand column repre- 
sents one. In this way we can ex- 
press the number more quickly as two 
10’s and five 1’s. Children will 
soon see that it is easier and quicker 
to utilize the place value of numbers 
than it is to try to count without 
regard to positional value. 

Each child should have the experi- 
ence of showing numbers by utilizing 
positional values through the use of 
sticks, tiles, or similar objects. 

A clever device for teaching the 
decimal system of notation and the 
place value of numbers is the use of 
paper divided into squares. On this 
the teacher can write a number such 
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as 222 for the pupils to read. By 
pointing to the 2 in the hundreds’ 
place she can bring out that it rep- 
resents 200, while the 2 in the tens’ 
place represents 20, and the 2 in the 
units’ place represents 2. 

Later the children should practice 
writing numbers on similar squared, 
or on columned, paper. After quite 
a few drills, the children will under- 
stand that the relative value of num- 
bers depends on position. 

Concept of division as a whole.— 
The division concept can be devel- 
oped naturally in the classroom. The 
teacher may give a child a pile of 
ninety-nine papers and ask him to 
divide them equally among the forty- 
five class members. Probably the child 
will pass out the papers, first giving 
one to each child, then going back 
and giving each child a second paper, 
and then discovering that there are 
not enough to go around the third 
time. This procedure in itself is 
subtraction. The teacher or one of 
the pupils can tell the “story” on 
the blackboard. 

99 
~45 
54 

When we give each person a second 
paper, that takes away forty-five 
more, and then we write: 

$4 
~45 
9 

That leaves nine papers, which is 
not enough to give each person an- 
other sheet. 

Someone will probably suggest that 
the nine pieces of paper might be torn 
into forty-five equal pieces. If such 
a suggestion is made, the teacher 
should say that this could be done, 
and the “story” would be written as 
%s5 (9 pieces of paper cut into 45 
equal parts). 

By careful direction the teacher can 
lead children to see that this process 
of subtracting can be shortened, that 
each person can be given two pieces 
of paper to start with, and that then 
90 can be subtracted from 99. Then 
the teacher may describe another way 
of stating this problem—by dividing. 
She should explain that in division 
the number of things to be divided is 
written down, and then, to the left, 
is written the number of people among 
whom the things are to be divided 
equally, thus: 45 99. Then we show 
that 99 is to be divided in 45 equal 
parts by this kind of mark J) and 
write the problem 45)99. Or the 
process can be expressed as 99-45, 
or 99, 5. 


We then ask, “How many 40’s are 
there in 90?” There are two 40’s in 
90, so we put 2 over the right-hand 
position of the 90, aa 


45999 

Then we subtract two 45’s from 99 
and have 9 remaining, thus: 

2 

4S)9F 

90. 

9 
Facility with the language of divi- 
sion and the concepts of relationships 
of dividend, divisor, and quotient.— 
Next the children should learn the 
names of the parts of the division 
problems, and develop basic concepts 
regarding their relationships. It will 
facilitate teaching if the children can 
refer to the dividend, the divisor, and 
the quotient with understanding. 
[Use the chart on the opposite page 
to familiarize them with these terms. ] 
As soon as the child can employ the 
terms with ease, he should begin to 
sense the relationships among them. 
Develop specific examples so that the 
child will be able to make his own 
generalizations, at least with assist- 
ance. The teacher may say, “There 
are two Divisor boys and six Dividend 
cookies. Each boy will get three, and 


we can tell our story thus.” She 
writes on the blackboard: 
3 
26 
“Now suppose the two Divisor 
boys brought friends, so that there 
were five children among whom to 
divide the cookies equally. Then how 
many would each child get if they all 
got equal numbers of cookies? Only 
one, and there would be one left 
over. She writes a 


se 
cy 
1 

Some pupil may say, “But we could 

divide the one cooky into five equal 
parts.” The teacher may say that we 
could and that we tell that part of 
the story in this way: 4% (one cooky 
divided into five equal parts). The 
teacher should also add the fractional 
expression by explaining that each of 
the boys would then get one cooky 
and one fifth of another. 
. It is well in developing these con- 
cepts to let the children have the 
experience of actually “doing” the 
dividing with objects. 

Then the teacher might add an- 
other chapter to the story, saying, 
“Suppose another friend came along, 
and then there were six boys to eat 
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the cookies. How many cookies could 
each boy have if each one has the 
same number?” The children will say 
that each boy will get one, and the 
teacher will write - story. 


6ye 
The children might then have the 
experience of “reading” the stories 
which have been written: 
3 1% 1 
2y6 sje 6)6 
As they “read” these number stories, 
they can easily be led to see that if 
there are the same number of cookies 
to be divided, and more boys among 
whom to divide them equally, each 
boy will get fewer. The generaliza- 
tion may now be made that, if the 
dividend remains the same and the 
divisor becomes larger, the quotient 
will become smaller, At this time a 
shorter way of writing this story 
might be introduced. 
If we call the dividend Di, and the 
divisor d, and the quotient Q, we 
might write it thus: 


asp 
Translated, this means: Dividend di- 
vided by divisor gives the quotient, 
If Di remains the same and d become: 
larger, Q will become smaller. 

By similar procedure, concepts of 
the other dividend, divisor, and quo- 
tient relationships should be devel- 
oped. 

If the dividend remains the same 
and the divisor becomes smaller, the 
quotient will become larger. 





Displayed prominently, the 
chart on the next page will 
help your pupils master the 
order of the different steps 
that are followed in doing 
problems in long division. 








If the divisor remains the same and 
the dividend becomes larger, the quo- 
tient also becomes larger. 

If the divisor remains the same and 
the dividend becomes smaller, the 
quotient also becomes smaller. 

Developing such concepts should be 
regarded as “reading” and problem- 
solving. After they are developed 
with small numbers, the same thing 
may be done with two-figure divisors. 

Concepts basic to the processes in- 
volved in long division-——Not only 
should the child understand the mean- 
ing of long division, but he should 
also understand the processes which 
he uses in computing long-division ex- 
amples. He should see that multipli- 
cation is a special form of addition, 
and he should understand its relation 
in the long-division setting. He should 
see that, when the number of boys 
(divisor) is multiplied by the number 
of cookies that each one eats (quo- 
tient) and the number left over (re- 
mainder) is added, the result is the 
number of cookies with which he 
started (dividend). 

Only when such basic concepts 
have been developed, is the teacher 
justified in working on manipulative 
skills in long division. 
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A Long Division Chart 
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dividend = number to be divided 
divisor = number by which to divide 
aun answer 








Steps 

|. Divide 

2. Multiply 
3. Compare 
A. Subtract — 


5. Compare 
6. Bring down 
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At an early age children reveal talent in express- 
ing their emotions through the medium of the arts. 





New Ideas for Drawing 


ANNA DUNSER 


Director of Art, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, 
Maplewood, Missouri 


HILDREN at the age of ten or 
C twelve frequently feel dissat- 
isied with their abilities in 
drawing. This is particularly true if 
there are a few members of the group 
who can draw things that “look just 
right.” At this time new approaches 
to drawing should be made, in which 
the. discouraged ones may be the most 
successful. The teacher makes it clear 
that these new ways are suggestions 
and not rules by which all must draw. 
Most children are intrigued by their 
successes in getting a feeling for third 
dimension. The first demonstration 
in gradation of color from light to 
dark, or from dark to light, is usually 
a revelation to them. With the flat 
side of a crayon they can get a nice 
gradation if they press the forefinger 
down hard on one end of the crayon. 
But they can get an effect almost as 
good by using the crayon in the usual 
way, bearing down hard and gradu- 
ally decreasing the pressure. Skies 
made by this method give a feeling of 
distance. The children will be eager 
to make elephants look “fat,” make 
the hills go off into the distance, make 
heads look round, and give the third- 
dimensional effect in many ways. An 
added value of this effort to get gra- 
dations of color is that it encourages 
large objects in the drawings and does 
away with finicky details. 

The trick of drawing objects by 
building them of spheres, cylinders, 
and rectangular solids is another ex- 
citing adventure. For primary-grade 
children it seems simpler to call them 
balls, tin cans, and boxes. The bali 
is the easiest one of the three to draw. 
Take a ball in the hand and look at 
it. One can draw it with a line that 
makes a complete circle, or with a 
mass that has such a circle for its 
edge. Turn the ball about and it is 
still a complete circle. There is no 
change in the outline. 

A tin can held upright in the hand 
and on the eye level appears as a rec- 
tangle. But raise the can above eye 
level or lower it below eye level and 
one sees the elliptical shape of the top 
or bottom. 

A box may be held straight before 
the face on eye level and appear as a 
simple rectangle. Move it to the right 
or left, up or down, and the appear- 
ance changes. Move it horizontally 
or vertically, and the appearance 
changes again. However, a box is 
such a familiar object that the chil- 
dren will feel that they can draw it, 
and they will draw it to their own 
satisfaction. 

The teacher need not be concerned 
about the rules of perspective if the 
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drawings satisfy the children. When 
they feel that they can draw a ball, 
a tin can, and a box in any position, 
they are ready for anything. 
Children can name many things 
that are round like a ball and can be 
drawn as readily as a ball. They can 
name many things that are variations 
of the ball shape and can be drawn 
quite easily. These ball-shaped objects 
include many fruits and vegetables. 
They include heads and bodies of hu- 
mans and animals. Tree silhouettes, 
hills, clouds, and domes of buildings 
are considered parts of ball shapes. 
Cylinders are the base for bodies, 
legs, and arms of man and beast. The 
towers for a castle or the silos on a 
farm, as well as many containers, 
come under the same classification. 
The box shapes become buildings of 
all varieties. Upon this shape are 
built tables, chairs, pianos, stoves, and 
smaller objects like books. 
Combinations of the three forms 
will produce almost anything desired. 
Objects drawn in this way give a 
feeling of solidity. They seem to have 
weight, and it is easy to imagine them 
within a definite space. When grada- 
tions of light and dark are added, the 
children are really designing in three 
dimensions. But, remember that these 
things are merely to help them when 
they desire more skill in drawing for 
their own amusement, and in order 
that they may place things with a 
feeling for: good arrangement. 














Here are illustrated shading and 
also oval and cylindrical shapes. 





Contour drawing differs from the 
methods already given in that it does 
not strive for a third-dimensional ef- 
fect. Its charm lies in its decorative 
surface quality. To secure the right 
attitude and to win the confidence of 
the children in their ability to do this 
kind of drawing, the teacher stands a 
child against the blackboard or a sheet 
of paper and traces around his head 
as she would around a pattern. She 
then stands the child to one side and 
with her eye upon him and not upon 
the drawing she draws his outline 
again. She shows that this is only 
another way of tracing his outline, or 
contour. Then she has some child try 
it, but she holds a sheet of paper be- 
fore his eyes so that he cannot see his 
work but can keep his eyes upon the 
model. This prevents his being con- 
cerned with the appearance of the 
drawing and causes him to concen- 
trate upon following the contour. He 
will have a firm line with much char- 
acter but perhaps not much resem- 
blance to anything in nature. She 
praises the type of line he has made, 
and points out that this is the secret 
of successful contour drawing. 

The firm purposeful lines of this 
type of drawing make a good design, 





usually occupy the space well, and 
are the basis of a good composition. 
When children understand that ir is 
the character of the line that is sought 
and not an accurate resemblance, they 
will be interested in trying for true 
contours. They will want to try 
many things—the potted plant in the 
window, the corner of a building, or 
the girls and boys around them. The 
teacher is on the alert to praise all 
firm, sure lines. The pupils who keep 
retracing and erasing and niggling 
will not have attractive drawings. 

Skill in drawing should not be the 
point stressed in the first efforts, for 
the children are sure to be disappoint- 
ed. Unless they begin with the idea 
that the “line’s the thing” they will 
not get far. The teacher must have 
sufficient faith to stay with it, and 
encourage the children to try again 
and again. The skill improves rapidly 
and without special effort. 

Good contour drawings may be 
finished in a variety of ways. They 
may be filled in with solid darks and 
solid lights, or given depth by gra- 
dations of light and dark. 

It is always important to remember 
that these are only a few of the thou- 
sand ways that things may be drawn. 


Classroom “Movies” —III 


BERNARD HIRSHBERG 


Instructor of Dramatics, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 
New York, N.Y. 


HEN a classroom “movie stu- 

\ X/ dio” progresses to the point 
where the pupils can devel- 

op scenarios from old familiar plots 
and “film” them successfully, the next 
step is the composition of original 
scenarios. In this the pupils will at 
first need the guidance of the teacher, 


‘ but later they will rely on their own 


knowledge of technique. The initial 
themes will probably deal with health, 
safety, and wartime activities. The 
following are offered as suggestions. 


HEALTH (pantomime) 


A pupil hangs on the blackboard 
the face of a large clock. The hands 
point to 7:30. The pupil goes through 
the motions of brushing his teeth. 
Then he moves the hands of the clock 
to 12:00 and stops for a few seconds 
to suggest lunch time; moves them to 
1:00 and stops to suggest the begin- 
ning of the afternoon school session; 
moves the hands to 3:00 and stops to 
suggest the close of the school day; 
and finally moves them to 8:00, re- 
peats the act of brushing his teeth, 
yawns, and closes his eyes. 

“What am I doing?” asks the actor, 
and the class responds, “Showing that 
you brush your teeth twice a day.” 


SAFETY (pantomime) 


Books are placed upon the floor to 
serve as a street crossing. A child 
walks to the “set” and stops at the 
crossing. Instead of looking to right 
and left to see whether the coast is 
clear, he looks to the left only. From 
the right, another pupil on a scooter 
almost collides with the first pupil. 

“What are we doing?” they ask. 

“Showing that one must look both 
ways before crossing the street,” re- 
plies the class. 

A similar scene may be enacted 
with a pupil crossing the street when 
the traffic light is red. 


Wartime Activiry (dramatization) 


(Mrs. Smith is sitting at a table, 
selling War Stamps. John enters.) 

JOHN—May I have two ten-cent 
stamps, please? 

MRS. SMITH—Certainly. 

JOHN—Thank you. (Pastes stamps 
in book.) 1 am getting a good start 
on another bond. 

MRS, SMITH—Have you a War 
Bond of your own? 

JOHN—Oh, I have several! 

MRS. SMITH—How nice! Did your 
father give you the money for them? 
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JOHN—Dad bought most of them 
for me. But I bought one myself. 

MRS. SMITH—That is fine. How 
did you get the money for that one? 

JOHN—Dad gives me an allowance 
of fifty cents each week. I use only 
five cents for candy now and put at 
least twenty cents into War Stamps. 
You see, my brother is fighting in an 
airplane, and I—I’m buying bonds to 
keep him flying. 

MRS. SMITH—I am sure your 
brother is as proud of your spirit as 
you are of his. Good-by, John. 

JOHN—Good-by, Mrs. Smith. 

Aside from arousing interest and 
providing correlations with geogra- 
phy, literature, and current events, 
this experience teaches children what 


THE ARTS 


to look for in the professional motion 
picture. The pupils will begin to ap- 
preciate the finer elements of acting. 
A danger of organizing a “movie” 
project in the classroom is that the 
children will grow so enthusiastic 
that they will wish to have the “stu- 
dio” go on a continuous schedule. 
When this situation is reached, acting 


‘ before the “camera” may be held out 


as a privilege and as a reward. The 
efforts of the children will be re- 
doubled when they know that worth- 
while achievement in other classroom 
undertakings will bring the coveted 
“Camera! Lights! Action!” 


EDITORIAL NoTE: This is the last in a 
series of articles by Mr. Hirshberg. The 
first was in THE INnsTrucToR for June 
1943; the second, in the September issue. 


Ideas for Verse Building: 


JESSIE SILLS HAGERMAN 


Teacher, Junetown Public School, Leeds County, 
Ontario, Canada 


first “catch” our idea. It should 

be a fresh, live one, and one that 
is familiar to all in the class. It is 
fun to build a poem as a class project, 
the teacher writing suggested lines on 
the blackboard. Or, a common theme 
may be carried out by each pupil in- 
dividually. 

Our second step is to decide on the 
meter. Often the first line of the 
poem “just comes” and thus brings 
with it the meter we shall use. When 
we get our pattern it is important 
that we follow it, and we need to say 
our lines over and over to be sure we 
have not added extra feet to our met- 
rical pattern. 

Since words are the media of poetic 
expression, it is the duty of the poet 
to use words which will make his 
image sharp-edged and clear in the 
minds of the readers. Discovering 
vivid words and poetically descriptive 
expressions will add zest and interest 
to verse-making periods. We should 
be looking about us constantly—in 
books, in newspapers, and in maga- 
zines—for ideas and helps. Here are 
a few examples. 

How animals move—The lamb 
gambols; the horse gallops, trots, 
frisks, ambles, canters, prances, or 
scampers; the mole burrows, digs, 
tunnels; the rabbit hops; the kanga- 
roo jumps. 

Voices of animals.—Geese hiss, 
blackbirds whistle, lions roar, apes 
gibber. 

Poetic expressions found in the 
Bible-—“Consider the lilies of the 
field how they grow,” “deep calleth 
unto deep,” “there is no new thing 
under the sun,” “the bread of idle- 
ness,” “clear as crystal,” “out of the 


I WE are to build a poem, we must 
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mouth of babes and sucklings,” “or 


ever the silver cord be loosed.” 

Old sayings in the form of compar- 
isons.—As calm as a clock; as light as 
a feather; as rich as Midas; as clean as 
a whistle; as hard as flint; as fair as a 
lily; as dead as a door nail; as flat as 
a pancake; as fine as a fiddle; as deep 
as a well. 

Familiar phrases —A school of fish; 
a pack of wolves; a flight of swal- 
lows; a bevy of quails; a flock of 
geese; a covey of partridge; a herd of 
cattle; a train of camels. 

It is also good practice to make 
collections of familiar quotations. 
These can be kept in a notebook. 

Poetic license is now out of date. 
The language of today’s poetry is the 
simple, expressive language of every 
day, written in rhyme and rhythm 
or expressed in cadenced verse. We 
must no longer write “the hedges 
green” or “banners gay” to finish 
out a suitable rhyme idea. 

As a practice exercise, a four-line 
stanza may be written on the black- 
board as though it were a prose para- 
graph. The class is then instructed 
to copy it in verse form and mark the 
accented syllables. Here is one ex- 
ample: “The moon like a flower, in 
heaven’s high bower, with silent de- 
light, sits and smiles on the night.” 

When our poem is finished, we 
should read it over carefully to be 
sure that we have made our ideas live. 
Each stanza should mean something 
more than just a group of words to 
the reader. It is also an excellent plan 
to lay a poem aside when it is com- 
pleted, and then, after a few days, 
get it out and study it again to deter- 
mine whether the previous effort can 
be improved by minor changes. 


The articles in this department give successful 
ways to develop creative work in various fields. 





Our Music 


Scrapbooks 


MAUDE ORITA WALLACE 


Supervisor of Music, Elementary Schools, 
Mexico, Missouri 


AKING music scrapbooks proved 
to be one of the most delight- 
ful parts of the fifth- and 

sixth-grade music work last year, and 
an interesting feature of music appre- 
ciation. 

Study of the folk music of the Al- 
lied Nations was included in the 
year’s work, and the timeliness of the 
subject stimulated interest. It cor- 
related well with the regular academic 
subjects, especially geography and his- 
tory, as well as with current events. 

How the girls and boys did enjoy 
browsing around in the library, seek- 
ing information and stories about the 
music of these countries! They gained 
a great deal of information also from 
newspapers, magazines, and the radio. 

When the idea of making a scrap- 
book was first proposed, the general 
plan was discussed in the class, but 
details were left for the pupils to 
work out according to their own in- 
dividual ideas. Many pupils showed 
real talent, taste, and ability in select- 
ing and arranging their material. 

The covers, too, were left to their 
own designing, since the main pur- 
pose was to give each one an oppor- 
tunity for self-expression. Some were 
freehand drawings in black and white; 
others were colored with water colors 
or with crayons. One especially ef- 
fective cover was made of a neutral 
shade of construction paper, with the 
flags of Russia, China, England, and 
the United States, brilliantly colored, 
adorning the corners. 

The tables of contents listed the 
nations studied. Russia was Unit I. 
Many items about Russia, her people, 
and her music were told in brief 
form, and favorite Russian songs 
were copied. “The Volga Boatmen” 
and “King of the Year” were popular. 

England was Unit II. Much ma- 
terial about Winston Churchill, Prime 
Minister, was included. The chantey, 


“Jack Tar’s Farewell,” and Purcell’s 
lovely song, “Passing By,” found 
places in many scrapbooks while this 
unit was being studied. 

China was Unit III. This aroused 
quite a bit of interest, as the first 
lady of China, Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek, was in America at that time. 
Many pictures of her found their way 
into the scrapbooks. . The song select- 
ed as most representative of China 
was “An Old Chinese Garden.” 

The United States offered a fertile 
field for the study of folk music; for 
example, the hymn tunes of the Puri- 
tans, the cowboy and prairie songs, 
Stephen Foster’s melodies, the haunt- 
ing strains of the Negro spirituals, 
and the numerous thrilling, patriot- 
ic songs, old and new. There were 
many songs to choose from, but the 
pupils selected the following: “Amer- 
ica,” “Home on the Range,” “My 
Old Kentucky Home,” “Go Down, 


. Moses,” “The Marines’ Hymn,” “The 


Caisson Song,” “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” ‘To these were added “Aio- 
ha Oc” from the Hawaiian Islands 
and “The Island of My Desire,” rep- 
resenting the Philippines. 

As a fitting close to the work, the 
pupils presented a program in the 
school auditorium for their parents 
and friends, giving the songs of the 
Allied Nations, interspersed with ex- 
planatory remarks about each nation 
represented. The scrapbooks were on 
display in the home rooms, where visi- 
tors could see and enjoy them. 

EDITORIAL Note: “The Caisson Song” 
is published by Carl Fischer, New York. 
“King of the Year,” “The Island of My 
Desire,” “Go Down, Moses,” and “Jack 
Tar’s Farewell” appear in Tunes and 
Harmonies, “The World of Music,” pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co., Boston. “An Old 
Chinese Garden” is in Blending Voices, 
in the same series. “Passing By” is in 
The Silver Book of Songs, published by 
Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago. All the 


others are in The New American Song 
Book, also published by Hall & McCreary. 





These music scrapbooks contained pictures, news items, and copies 
of favorite songs. Such written records are of permanent value. 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR 


The Caribbean Area 


ALICE COOK FULLER 
Formerly, Superintendent of Schools, Larimer County, Colorado 


I. By referring to a map, choose the 
correct ending to each of the follow- 
ing statements, 

1. The two countries of South 
America that border on the Caribbean 
Sea are 

a. Argentina and Chile. 
b. Brazil and Guiana. 
c. Colombia and Venezuela. 

2. The four large islands in the 
West Indies forming the group known 
as the Greater Antilles are 

a. Cuba, Madagascar, 
and Formosa. 

b. Cuba, Haiti, 
and Jamaica. 

c. Antigua, Martinique, Cuba, 
and Trinidad. 

3. The peninsula which helps to 
separate the Gulf of Mexico from the 
Caribbean Sea is 

a. Lower California. 
b. Honduras. 
c. Yucatan. 

4. The body of water which con- 
nects the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea is the 

a. Channel of Yucatan. 
b. Florida Strait. 
c. Windward Passage. 

§. On the northern and eastern 
boundaries of the Caribbean Sea are 

a. Mexico and Central America. 
b. the West Indies. 
c. the United States. 

6. The Caribbean Sea is bounded 

on the south and west by 
a. Central America, the Panama 
Canal Zone, and South America. 
b. Cuba and Haiti. 
c. the Pacific Ocean. 


Ceylon, 


Puerto Rico, 


Il. After reading about the Caribbean 
and discussing it, select the right end- 
ings to the following statements. 

1. In the Central American low- 
lands bordering the Caribbean Sea the 
climate is 

a. cool and damp. 
b. very hot, with heavy rainfall. 


c. very hot and very dry. 


2. Among the most important 
products which the United States 
gets from the islands bordering the 
Caribbean are 

a. furs, silk, tropical fish. 
b. wheat, corn, potatoes, flax. 
c. coffee, rice, cacao, bananas. 

3. The only part of Central Amer- 
ica which is not independent is a 
colony belonging to 

a. France. 
b. Spain. 
c. Great Britain. 

4. From Cuba, Haiti, and Puerto 
Rico the United States obtains large 
supplies of 

a. sugar and fine tobacco. 
b. coal and oil. 
c. corn, barley, and quicksilver. 

5. An important island group in 
the West Indies, having as its gov- 
ernor the Duke of Windsor, is the 

a. Bahama Islands. 
b. Virgin Islands. 
c. Lesser Antilles. 

6. In addition to their commercial 
importance, the islands outlining the 
Caribbean Sea are valuable to the 
United States chiefly as 

a. vacation resorts. 
b. a key to naval defense. 
c. geological curiosities. 

7. One of the islands of the French 
West Indies, which has had a promi- 
nent place in war news, is 

a. Marie Galante. 
b. Guadeloupe. 
c. Martinique. 

8. The Caribbean traveler finds a 
“Little Holland” in the Netherlands 
West Indies islands of 

a. the Grenadines. 
b. Curacao, Aruba, and Bonaire. 
c. the Dry Tortugas. 
9. United States possessions in the 
Caribbean include 
a. Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. 
b. American Samoa. 
c. the Windward Islands. 
(For key, see page 59) 





obliged by law to 


instead of Arabic? 


Did you know that in the Middle Ages 


some Europeans were 


use Roman numerals 
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Did ro that the Caribbean 









Sea is the old 
“Spanish Main,” 
where pirates 
and buccaneers 


once sailed? 
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Concepts in Arithmetic 


ADA R. MADDEN 
o Supervisor of Grades, Public Schools, Watertown, New York 


I. Choose the word or group of 
words in parenthesis which makes the 
statement true, 

1, Multiplying a number by 1 (in- 
creases, decreases, does not change) 
the value of that number. 

2. The quickest way to find the 
total cost of several articles which are 
priced the same is to (add, divide, 
multiply). 

3. Two hours and _ twenty-five 
minutes are (less, more) than one 
hundred eighty minutes. 

4. In Roman numerals the letter X 
written to the right of the letter L 
shows (addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, division) . ’ 

5. Before fractions can be added, 
the (numerators must be made less 
than the denominators, denominators 
must be alike, fractions must be re- 
duced to their lowest terms). 

6. If you add the same number to 
both terms of a fraction, the value 
of the fraction is (increased, de- 
creased, unchanged). 


Il. Answer the following questions. 

1. Which of these periods is longer 
—a century or the lifetime of most 
human beings? 

2. Pen points for a large school or 
for a school system are usually pur- 
chased by the gross. In one gross 
there are how many pens? 

3. What is the largest number you 
can write if you use only three fig- 
ures? 

4. In how many months of the 
year are there exactly 30 days? 

5. Are two bushels more or less 
than ten pecks? 

6. If you know what marks you 
received on several spelling tests, how 
can you find your average mark on 
those tests? 

7. In changing from yards to feet, 
quarts to pints, and hours to minutes 
will the figures be larger or smaller 
than the original figures? . 


8. In the following example which 
is the divisor: 13144-1254? 

9. Express in minutes the time 
from twenty-five minutes past nine 
to a quarter past ten. 

10. Which requires the longer 
fence, a garden in the form of a 10- 
foot square or one which is 12 feet 
by 6 feet? 

11. The decimal point is omitted 
or incorrectly placed in the following 
statements. Rewrite each number, 
omitting the decimal point or placing 
it where it belongs. 

(a) May is 12 years old and her 
weight is 7.9 lb. 

(b) Mrs. Smith paid $54 for a 
dozen eggs. 

(c) A turkey for Thanksgiving 
dinner weighed 1.25 lb. 

(d) Mr. White’s house telephone 

bill for April was $.275. This did 

not include toll charges for long- 

distance calls. 
(e) John saved his War Stamps 
to buy a $2.50 War Bond. 

12. Name three kinds of graphs. 

13. Twenty-seven inches are what 
fractional part of a yard? 

i4. Express forty cents as a frac- 
tional part of a dollar. 

15. Write a number with 0 in tens’ 
place, 4 in ones’ place, 7 in thou- 
sands’ place, and 5 in hundreds’ place. 

16. Write this number with fig- 
ures: four thousand thirty-three and 
thirteen hundredths. 

17. Counting by 10’s, write the 
next two numbers after 96. 

18. George’s lawn contains 5,000 
square feet and Harry’s lawn is 50 
feet square. If. they work at the same 
rate, how much longer will one boy 
need than the other to mow the 
grass? 

19. Write the words bring down, 
subtract, multiply, divide, compare in 
the order that they would be if you 
were explaining an example in long 
division. (For key, see page 59) 
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MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 








Did you know that the prefix “un” 


means “not’’? 








Word Drills 


HELEN CROSS FORD 
Formerly, Teacher, Public School, Gumboro, Delaware 


PREFIXES 


I. Copy the prefix from each of the 
following words. 


1. discover 4. prefix 
2. unlike 5. nonsense 
3. insight 6. adverb 


Il. By adding a prefix to each of the 
following words, change it to a word 
meaning exactly the opposite. 

1. appear 3. happy 5. active 

2. climax 4. mature 6. partisan 


Ill. Match each prefix in the num- 
bered list with the correct meaning 
in the lettered list. 


1. super a. around 
2. circum b. under 
3. sub c. across 
4. inter d. above 
5. trans ¢. between 


IV. Write words which begin with 
each of the following prefixes. 


l. non 3. dis 5. per 7. mis 
2,un 4. pre 6.re 8. ex 
SUFFIXES 


I. Copy the suffix from each of the 
following words. 


1. sharpen 4. heroic 
2. nearest 5. joyous 
3. assistant 6. auditory 


Il. Match the suffix in the numbered 
list with the correct meaning in the 
lettered list. 

1. tion (action) 

2. or (actor) 

a. capable of being (acted) 
b. state of (acting) 
G. 
d. 


3. able (actable) 
4. ive (active) 


tending to (act) 
one who (acts) 


Ill. Write words which end in each 
of the following suffixes. 
1. less 3. ary 5. ment 
2. al 4. like 6. ize 


7. ness 


8. ship 
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IV. Write five words, each having 
the suffix ment; and five with the 


suffix ly. 


V. Arrange in alphabetical order the 
following adjectives ending in the 


suffix ful. 
1. careful 7. powerful 
2. hopeful 8. useful 
3. skillful 9. awful 
4. wonderful 10. cheerful 
5. beautiful 11. mournful 
6. joyful 12. successful 


COMPOUND WORDS 


I. Copy the fractions in this list 
which, when used as nouns, require a 
hyphen between two of the words. 
. one half 

. nine tenths 

. two thirds 

. forty four sixtieths 

. two forty eighths 

. three fourths 

. four and two thirds 

. thirty hundredths 


oN AM A wD 


Il. Insert hyphens in the following 
phrases where necessary. 

. two year old girl 

. poverty stricken family 

. two family house 

. worth while book 


. year old car 


“Mb wN 


III. Copy the following compound 
words, inserting hyphens or writing 
the words as one word, whichever is 
correct. 


1, steam boat 6. good by 
2. self evident 7. air ship 
3, type written 8. son in law 
4. wellkeptlawn 9. story book 


5. flash light 10. home made 
(For key, see page 59) 


EDITORIAL NoTe: This test is based on 
information contained in the Merriam- 
Webster New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, Unabridged. 


Geography Timesavers 


MARY NORDBY 


HESE tests are in the form of 
statements to be read orally by 
the teacher. The pupils select 

the correct answers from a list on 
the blackboard, and write the words 
or the corresponding letters on a sheet 
ot paper that has been numbered. As 
soon as the, test is finished, papers are 
exchanged, checked, and scored. 


I. North of the Potomac River. 

1. In the city of , New 
York, optical goods, cameras, and 
films are made. 

2. The Statue of Liberty is located 
OR scsesacrssoi 

3. The largest island in the United 
States is ° 

4. The 
tallest in the world. 

5. The mountain range in western 
Massachusetts is the ‘ 

6. A statue of tops the 
tower of the Philadelphia city hall. 

7. Half of the ready-made clothes 
for men and boys in the United 
States are manufactured in —______.. 

8. The most important cities of 
Maine and Oregon have the same 
name, ‘ 

9. In , the most famous 
New England fishing port, one sees 
cod drying in the sun. 


Building is the 


10. _......, Connecticut, has be- 
come a center for insurance com- 
panies. 

11. At _.......... New Jersey, is a 


university of the same name. 

_ Se University is located 
at New Haven, Connecticut. 

13, .., in western New 
York, is an important source of elec- 
tric power. 

14. The iron and steel industry 
centers in _...... Pennsylvania. 

15. The first artificial waterway 
connecting the Great Lakes with the 
Atlantic was the - 


16. The state of _ leads in 
the production of coal. 
17. Marble from the state of 


_ is highly prized. 


18. The Granite State is . 

_ , New Jersey, has long 
been famous for its pottery. 

20. The Chesapeake Bay 
industry centers in Baltimore. 


Blackboard List 


a. New York City k. Bedloe Island 
b. Vermont l. Trenton 

c. Yale m. William Penn 
d. Pennsylvanian. oyster 

e. Berkshire Hills o. Long Island 

f. Princeton p- Niagara Falls 
g- Rochester q. Pittsburgh 

h. Gloucester r. Empire State 

i. Erie Canal s. New Hampshire 
j. Hartford t. Portland 


II. South of the Potomac River. 
1. The eastern slopes of the Great 
Smokies are in 


2. _... has been called Mother 
of Presidents. 
3, _........ is the chief grain crop 


in every state south of the Potomac 
River. 

4. The only state having an ocean 
and a gulf coast is - 

§. The longleaf pine, found in sev- 
eral southern states, is an important 


- source of _.. 


6. The state of ... leads in 
the production of sea-island cotton. 

7. French, Spanish, and American 
customs blend in the state of Louis- 
| aa 

8. Thomas Jefferson’s home at 
Charlottesville, Virginia, is known as 


9. One of the South’s great indus- 
trial cities is _.......... Alabama. 

10. The United States government 
has built a series of large power 


dams in the River. 
Blackboard List 

a. New Orleans f. Florida 

b. turpentine g. Birmingham 

c. Monticello h. corn 

d. North Carolina i. Virginia 

e. Georgia j. Tennessee 


(For key, see page 59) 








Did you know that 
the Statue of Liberty 
was a gift to the 
United States from 


the French people? 
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STORIES TO READIC 








The Boastful Fire Engine 


DOROTHY F. THOMPSON 


Big Number 1, on a slippery day in the fall, found out 
that it did not pay to boast of his size and power be- 
fore the other fire engines at the Tenth Street station. 


1G Number 1 fire engine was 
B proud of being such a huge 
truck. He was the biggest one 
in Tenth Street Fire Station. Nearly 
every day he went at top speed to 
help put out fires. Of course, it was 
the firemen who rode on Big Number 
1 who really did the work. Num- 
ber 1’s job was to carry the long hose 
and the pumper that was used to 
throw water on the fire. He also car- 
ried all the equipment that the fire- 
men needed, such as axes and ladders. 
But his most important job was to 
go very, very fast, so that the fire- 
men could get to a fire as soon as pos- 
sible after the alarm reached them. 

Big Number 1 liked to go whizzing 
down the street on his way to a fire. 
He liked the noise his bell made as it 
rang out—clang! clang! clang! He 
liked the way everybody got off the 
street to let him pass when they 
heard his siren blowing. 

Yes, Big Number 1 was much 
pleased with himself as he stood in 
the fire station all shining and red. 
“If it had not been for me,” he often 
boasted, “many houses and schools 
and churches in this city would have 
burned down when careless people let 
fires get started.” 

Little Number 6 fire engine, who 
was always parked next to Big Num- 
ber 1, got tired of hearing him tell 
how important he was. “You are 


not the only fire engine in this city,” 
Little Number 6 reminded him one 
day. “At big fires all of us are need- 
ed. Besides, there is often more than 
one fire that must be put out at a 
time. You can’t do everything.” 


“Well, sometimes I do need a little 
help from you others,” Big Number 1 
admitted, “but most of the time, I 
could stop all the fires myself.” 

“How about our brave firemen?” 
Little Number 6 asked. “It is they 
who really put out the fires.” 

“But they could never get along 
without me to carry the long hose 
and the pumper so they can put wa- 
ter on the fires. And with my big 
motor I can go much faster than any 
other engine that was ever made.” 
Big Number 1 never missed a chance 
to make Little Number 6 feel sorrow- 
ful by telling him that he was the 
only engine that was really needed. 

Then one autumn day an awful 
thing happened to Big Number 1. 
He was rushing along the street on 
his way to a fire. It had been rain- 
ing very hard, and the streets were 
slippery with wet leaves. All at once, 
as he started to turn a corner, he spun 
around and slammed into a telephone 
pole with a loud Bang! 

As soon as Big Number 1 had re- 
covered from the shock, he saw that 
his shining red front was crumpled 
up like a piece of wastepaper, one of 
his wheels was broken off, and he 
sagged dreadfully in the middle. 

The firemen soon realized that Big 
Number 1 couldn’t possibly get to 
the fire. “I guess that we will have 
to leave this big piece of junk here,” 
said the captain. “Call out the other 
trucks, men.” 

“Sure,” said another fireman. “This 
does look more like a heap of junk 
than a fire engine. Perhaps we'll 
never be able to make a good engine 
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out of it again.” With that, all the 
men went off in other cars, leaving 
the ruined engine alone. 

Of course, Big Number 1 felt very 
sad. He had never been called a heap 
of junk before. He was afraid that 
he could never be a fast fire engine 
again. He felt still worse when Little 
Number 6 hurried by on his way to 
the same fire to which Big Number 1 
had been going. 

But the biggest surprise of his life 
came when he saw the tow truck 
that arrived to haul him away to the 
garage. “Why, you are even smaller 
than Little Number 6!” Big Number 
1 exclaimed. “You don’t think you 








can pull a big fire engine like me, 
do you?” 

“I can pull almost anything on 
wheels,” replied the small tow truck. 
“I have a very powerful motor even 
though I am not big. Pulling cars 
and trucks that have had accidents is 
my job.” 

Before Big Number 1 could think 
of anything else to say, some men had 
fastened him to the little tow truck. 
Then the tow truck began to pull 
him down the street with his crum- 
pled front sticking up in the air. 
How he did hope that no other engine 
would see him being towed by this 
little truck! (Continued on page 63) 





The Broken Wire 


BERNIECE VAN DUSEN 


Even a boy of nine can be a true, patriotic American, 
as Gene proved on that bleak afternoon when the rain- 
storm and wild wind broke down the electric-light wires. 


H, Loox! The electric-light 

O line is broken, so we shall have 

to eat supper by candlelight!” 
exclaimed six-year-old Beth. 

The little girl and her brother 
Gene, who was nine, were hurrying 
along a country road toward their 
home. A windstorm had come up, 
and the teacher had dismissed school 
early so that the pupils might reach 
home before the rain came. 

Gene realized the seriousness of the 
accident. Someone might touch the 
wire if he weren’t warned. 

“We must notify the electric com- 
pany, Gene said. “You go on to 
the Allens’ house and telephone. I'll 
stand guard to see that no one gets 
hurt. It’s a live wire, Beth.” 

“It doesn’t look very much alive,” 
said Beth. But she could tell by the 
way Gene looked that he thought 
this a serious and dangerous thing. 

“Hurry,” he said. “Call the elec- 
tric company. Be sure to tell them 
where the break is. Then call Mother 
so she won’t worry about me.” 

Beth hurried, conscious that she 
was On an important errand. 

Soon the rain came, and with it 
the darkness. Gene shivered. The 
wind brought out goose-pimples on 
his arms and legs. It blew at his 
clothes as if it would tear them off. 
The rain stung his face. 

As he stood there, Gene wondered 
whether Beth had got the call 
through. Perhaps the Allens were 
away and she hadn’t found a tele- 
phone nearer than home. Maybe the 
telephone lines were down, too. All 
sorts of things could happen, he 
thought. Every minute it seemed 


that someone must come. He thought 
cf his mother getting supper, and his 
stomach began to feel dreadfully hol- 
low. How good it would be to stand 
with his back to the stove! And 
wouldn’t a cup of cocoa taste good! 

He knew that Beth could be de- 
pended upon, but he did wish the 
men from the electric company would 
hurry. Then he remembered a story 
that he had read about a boy in Hol- 
land who had waited all night for 
someone to come and repair a leaky 
dike. “He was hungry, and cold, 
too, I bet,’ Gene thought. He 
straightened his wet shoulders. Some- 
how when he remembered how brave 
that other boy had been, he didn’t 
feel quite so cold and wet. That boy 
had saved his country from a flood. 

Then a thought came to Gene— 
our country needs brave boys, too. 
He stood taller and puckered his cold 
lips to whistle “America.” 

At last he heard a rumble above 
the sound of the wind and the 
thrashing branches. The headlights 
of a big truck lighted up the wet 
road which shone like black glass. He 
danced up and down. The workmen 
were coming at last. Beth had got 
the message through! 

The men jumped down from the 
truck. Gene’s work was finished. 
Suddenly he saw his father’s car be- 
hind the big truck, and soon he was 
on his way to a hot supper and a 
warm fire. 

“You can depend on Beth,” he told 
his father. 

“And you're a brave, sensible boy,” 
his father said. “You are both real 
Americans. I am proud of you.” 
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Lucy’s Halloween Ghost 


HAZEL CEDERBORG 


Lucy, a fourteen-year-old girl of colonial times, showed 
bravery in frightening away the Indians who approached 
her home while her parents were on a visit to Boston. 


oop-By! Don’t worry about us. 

We shall be all right,” said 
fourteen-year-old Lucy, as her 
mother settled herself in the birch- 
bark canoe and her father, with the 
paddle, pushed it out into the stream. 

“Good-by,” called twelve-year-old 
John, who was holding Baby Emily. 

“Good-by,” echoed little Hitty, 
aged four, who held tightly to Lucy’s 
hand. 

With swift, sure strokes Mr. Taylor 
sent the sturdy little craft into the 
middle of the river and around the 
bend out of sight. He and his wife 
were going to Boston that bright 
October day to lay in supplies for 
the winter and to see Grandmother 
Taylor in near-by Newtown. 

The way overland was long and 
difficult, since there were no roads. By 
going down the river and following 
the shore line, however, they could 
make the trip to Boston and back 
home in two days. 

The children returned to the house 
in the clearing. It was typical of the 
period, the late 1600’s, two stories 
high, with the upper story projecting 
over the lower. In the living room 
there was a large fireplace with a 
great oven on one side, and back of 
the huge chimney was a sliding panel 
with a ladder to the cellar, to be used 
in case of an Indian attack. 

The Taylors had never had to use 
this place of escape. They had found 
the Indians in Saugus friendly. A 
few of the younger ones were likely 
to be mischievous, but they were not 
dangerous. Even Black Will, the 
most lively, had of late shown signs 
of settling down. 

“John, if you'll bring in the water, 
I'll clean up,” said Lucy. “Then you 
might get in the wood for the day.” 

Lucy went about her work hum- 
ming, looking out now and then at 
the two little sisters playing in the 
clearing. Hitty was dressing her 
corncob doll, and Emily was amusing 
herself with a pile of shells. 

“Say, Lucy, do you suppose we 
could cut out a pumpkin for Hitty 
and Emily?” asked John, as he came 
into the house carrying wood. 

“Perhaps we can later,” replied 
Lucy. “Mercy, how time flies! It is 
nearly noon!” 

Somehow she had not been able to 
accomplish as much as Mother did in 
a morning. 

“I wish we could have something 
besides mush and milk,” John said. 
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“Well, John, if I stop to cook, we 
won’t have time to play this after- 
noon. Maybe we can have a better 
dinner tomorrow.” 

“Something different?” asked John. 

“Perhaps,” nodded Lucy, “though 
goodness knows what it will be.” 

Dinner over, the children tidied 
up, and then ran to the cornfield to 
spend the warm sunny afternoon. 
The corn shocks made a fine place to 
play hide-and-seek and tag. After a 
while Emily began to whimper. It 
had been a long day, and she was 
tired. 

“Let’s play house,” said Hitty. 

“No, I don’t want to. Why not 
fix a pumpkin?” questioned John, 
looking hopefully at Lucy. 

“Well, why not?” she answered. 
“We can play in the cave. You and 
I can do the pumpkin while Emily 
takes a nap.” 

At the far end of the field there 
was a big cave. John had made a ta- 
ble of rough boards, and some little 
stools, and Lucy and Hitty had made 
dishes of the clay they found on the 
river bank, For beds they had piles 
of fragrant hay. 

While Lucy carried Emily to the 
cave, Hitty and John went back to 
the house for a pumpkin and a knife. 

“Wait a minute, Hitty,” called 
John, as they were starting back. “I 
want a drink.” 

He ran to the pump, and as he was 
working the handle up and down, his 
glance fell on the ground. It was 
wet, as if someone had been there not 
long before, and clearly outlined in 
the moist earth was a footprint, a 
moccasined footprint. 

“Hm,” he muttered, “I'd better 
not tell Lucy. She'd surely worry.” 

He looked around at Hitty, but 
her back was turned. Quickly he 
stamped out the footprint, and then 
ran after her. 

When they reached the cave, they 
found Lucy waiting outside. “Sh!” 
she whispered. “Emily’s asleep. Let’s 
sit here and fix it. Isn’t it a fine 
round one?” she added, as John held 
the pumpkin up for her to see. 

They sat down, and while Hitty 
watched, John cut off the top. Then 
they all took turns scooping out the 
inside. 

“Make a big mouth,” said Hitty. 

They carved and carved, and final- 
ly the pumpkin was done. 

“He looks just like Black Will, 
John!” exclaimed Lucy. 
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“He does at that,” answered John 
absently, for at the mention of Black 
Will, he remembered the footprint. 

“Well,” remarked Lucy, as she 
glanced at the sun sinking in the 
west, “we'd better be getting back.” 

She wakened Emily, and they went 
back to the house. While Lucy put 
out their supper of corn bread and 
milk, John and Hitty set the table. 

“Let’s put the pumpkin on the ta- 
ble and light it, Lucy. Emily doesn’t 
remember the one we had last year,” 
said Hitty. 

So Lucy found a candle that, just 
fitted, and the. children? sat dowh ‘to 
their supper irs the ‘fading light.’ The 
hearth fire - -erackled, -and ; the’ flames 
leaped ip and’. cast long’ “firtgerlike 
shadows on the walls of-the big réom. 
The pumpkin winked‘ at ‘them; ‘ahd 
they laughed merrify at its grimaces. 

When they had finished, John cov- 
ered the fire with ashes. While Lucy 
took the little girls upstairs and 
tucked them into their trundle beds, 
he fastened the shutters on the win- 
dows and slid the bolts on the heavy 
door. Then he followed her. 

“Well, tomorrow night at this 
time Mother and Father will be here,” 
he remarked, as he stopped at the 
door of her room. 

“Won't they be happy to be back,” 
said Lucy, “and won’t they be glad 
that everything has gone so well!” 

“They surely will,” replied John. 
Then he thought suddenly of the 
footprint near the pump. 

As he undressed for bed, he kept 
thinking about it. He was glad that 
he had not told Lucy. She was tired, 
he knew. He was, too, but he was a 
long time getting to sleep. He had 
hardly dozed off when he was sud- 
denly awakened. 

“John! John!” whispered Lucy. 

John stretched and yawned, and 
turned over. 

“John, wake up! There are Indi- 
ans down by the river. I hear their 
voices.” 









































John sat up straight. Then he 
sprang out of bed. Together they 
crept to the window of Lucy’s room, 
and listened. There in the moonlight 
they could see several tall, shadowy 
figures. They seemed to be arguing 
about something. One of them broke 
from the group and started across the 
open space before the house, but he 


* was jerked back. John remembered 


the footprint and shivered. 

““We must take the girls to the cel- 
lar,” urged Lucy. “Ill carry Emily, 
and you take Hitty.” 

“What shall we do then?” ques- 
tioned John. “If we all hide and 
they don’t find anyone, they may set 


fice to the house.” 


“We won’t all hide,” said Lucy. 

“But what shall we do?” he in- 
sisted. 

“I don’t know—yet,” 
sister, “but let’s hurry.” 

They got the little girls down the 
narrow stairs, and then Lucy pushed 
aside the secret panel in the chimney. 
Down the steep ladder, step by step, 
they groped their way in the dark. 

“We're safe so far,” breathed Lucy. 

There had been no further signs 
from the river. Either the Indians 
had left or they were waiting for 
something. 

“We'll have to take a chance on 
leaving the children while we dress,” 
whispered Lucy, as she covered them 
with a blanket. “Come!” 

Together she and John stole up the 
ladder. “We've got to scare the 
Indians away, John. And I have an 
idea. You stay here for a minute,” 
she said, running upstairs. 

In an instant she had thrown on 
her clothes. She pulled a sheet from 
her bed, wrapped it around her, and 
hurried downstairs. Before John could 
ask what she was doing, she had 
lighted the jack-o’-lantern. 

“What are you going to do, Lucy?” 

“I'm going to scare those Indians. 
They’ve never seen anything like my 
ghost.” (Continued on page 64) 
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AUTUMN SCIENCE SEATWORK 


ROSE LEARY LOVE 
Teacher, First Grade, Public Schools, Charlotte, North Carolina 





Read the stories. Look at the pictures. 


Draw a line from each story to the picture that it tells about. 


You see me on trees. 

In spring | am green. 

In autumn I| turn red. 

Then | fall down to the 
ground. 


My back is brown. 
My breast is orange. 


| like to eat cherries 


and worms. 


| fly south in autumn... 


lt is warm there. 


| can find food easily. 


| am little. 

| am gray. 

| have bright eyes. 

| have a big bushy tail. 
| live in a hollow tree. 
| store nuts to eat in 


winter. 












































| am brown. 

| live in the farmer's 
garden. 

| am his friend. 

| eat bugs and worms. 

Soon | shall go to sleep 
in the pond mud. 


| have many feet. 

| crawl around. 

| shall make a cocoon. 

The cocoon will be my 
winter home. 

In spring | shall be a 
moth. 


| am big and black. 

| like honey. 

In autumn | get fat. 

Then | go to sleep in a 
cave. 
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A UNIT ON PUEBLO INDIANS 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JOSEPHINE DOUGLASS 
Teacher, Third Grade, Public School No. 29, Jersey City, New Jersey 


His unit of work was carried 

out by a third grade and cov- 

ered a period of ten weeks. 
The details of the unit were planned 
with the idea of providing opportuni- 
ties for growth in social habits and 
correct mental attitudes. 

Through this unit the children 
were to learn the pleasures derived 
from working together for a common 
end, of assuming responsibility, of 
planning and carrying out their plans, 
and of gaining knowledge and skills 
in the various school subjects. 


APPROACH 


In order to arouse the curiosity of 
the children, the teacher borrowed 
from the New Jersey State Museum 
at Trenton several wall charts show- 
ing implements, arrowheads, and pic- 
tures of Indians; also a model of an 
Indian pueblo. 

The arrival of these objects was 
enough to stimulate the enthusiasm 
of all. An examination of the objects 
started the discussion necessary for 
the study of the Pueblo Indians. 

The children noticed the similarity 
between the adobe dwellings of these 
Indians and their own city apart- 
ments. This comparison led to others. 

The outline which follows explains 
the work as it was carried out for 
the ten weeks. 

LANGUAGE 
First Week. 

Read poem, “Indian Children,” by 
Annette Wynne. 

Let children discuss the poem. 

Let children examine in detail the 
model of the pueblo. 

Let children examine the pictures 
sent by the museum. 

Discuss what Pueblo Indians look 
like. What color skin, hair, eyes do 
they have? Show pictures. 

Question children to see how many 
of them live in apartment houses. 
Compare with pueblos. Of what is 
the pueblo made? By whom? Com- 
pare pueblo homes with homes of 
the Plains Indians and those of the 
Eskimos. 

Have children make up original 
compositions about the Pueblo Indi- 
ans on the points that they have 
learned so far, to be put into an 
Indian booklet. 

Second Week. 

Discuss the Indians’ 
winter and summer. 

Make a list of Indian names. 

Let children write the Indian names 
they would like to have, and the clan 
to which they would like to belong. 

On a map show where the Pueblo 
Indians live today. 

Let the children pretend they are 
Indian children and haye them write 
descriptions of themselves. 

Third Week. 

Discuss how food is obtained by 
agriculture. 

Discuss how the land is irrigated. 

Discuss the fields near the mesas. 

Discuss and dramatize the method 
of grinding corn. 

Have children write a paragraph 
about the grinding of corn. 


clothes in 
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The recent trend in studying Indians is to center upon 
one group. Here we see how a class in a study of the 
Pueblo Indians contrasted their life with ours today. 


Fourth Week. 

Discuss the method of making piki. 

Discuss the exchange of products. 

Discuss the Indians’ means of 
transportation. 
lifth Week. 

Discuss the means of obtaining 
food by hunting. 

Discuss the wild animals—rabbits, 
elk, deer. 

Have the children pretend they are 
little Indians and write up some inci- 
dent of Indian child life. 

Sixth Week. 

Discuss how Pueblo Indians dress. 

Discuss weaving. Bring out the 
fact that it is done by the men. 

Discuss the looms used. Compare 
this way of making cloth with our 
way of making it. 

Show lantern slides on weaving. 

Have children write a story on 
“How to Make an Indian Loom.” 
Seventh Week. 

Discuss the Indians’ means of com- 
munication, 

Discuss Indian picture writing. 

Discuss Indian languages. 

Discuss Indian sand painting. 

Have children write an original de- 
scription of a sand painting. 


Eighth Week. 

Discuss the making of pottery, the 
designs used, and the paints used. 

Discuss the making of baskets, the 
materials and the designs. 

Have children write a paragraph on 
“How to Make a Pottery Jar.” 
Ninth Week. 

Have oral conversation about Ip- 
dian pleasures, games, and toys. 

Discuss Indian music. 

Discuss Indian religious beliefs and 
practices. 

Tenth Week. 

Clear up any unfinished points. 

Write letters inviting other classes 
to an exhibit of the work done. 

Have children act as guides to an- 
swer any questions that may be asked. 


SCIENCE 
First Week. 
Make a calendar for the month. 


Record the weathes daily. 


© 4, *.eklave children draw 


Third Week. 


Study wheat. Name the by- 
products of wheat. 
Discuss the modern method of 


making bread. 

Show lantern slides of the modern 
and Indian methods, 
Fourth Week. 

Study our method of obtaining 
sugar today. 

Study the Indian method of ob- 
taining sugar (from wild honey). 

Name the by-products of sugar. 

Study our method of obtaining salt. 

Compare with the Indian way of 
getting salt, 

Fifth Week. 

Discuss how Indians used arrows. 

Note the five different kinds of 
arrowheads—notched, stemmed, tri- 
angular, concave base, lozenge shape. 

Study ways of hunting rabbit, 
deer, and so on. 

Sixth Week. 

Discuss how the Indians tamed the 
turkey. 

Read story, “Why Turkeys Have 
Red Eyes,” from Myths of the Red 
Children. 

Seventh Week. 

Discuss the meaning of the Milky 
Way. 

Discuss the positions of the North 
Star and the Great Dipper. 

a picture of 


Compare with weéathes xecords of, 3 . Rhe* Great Dipper. 


the land of the Pucblos. 

Second Week.t "3" 2°°3° 35° Pt 
Study corn—ldw “the “fridians’ raise 

it compared with oursmogiérn inethgg. 3° 


ead selections from Indian Na- 
. ee . ee 
yurt.- Myths. 


coe Livlth Wee : 


:°* Make a collection of nuts. 


Discuss the by-produtts. cbtained: *. 2 Show how the acorn is the fruit of 


from corn. 





The children made a miniature pueblo, its furnishings, and its oc- 
cupants, according to the information they gained in their study. 


the oak tree. 

Show how the chestnut in the bur 
is the fruit of the chestnut tree. 

Read about the Pueblo Indians’ use 
of pifon nuts. 

Ninth Week. 

Study the pumpkin. 

Explain how the Indians dry it. 

Study other vegetables grown by 
Indians—squashes, beans, peppers. 
Tenth Week. 

Study the cactus, sage, yucca. 

Study the pine and cedar; their use 
by Indians. 

HYGIENE AND SAFETY 
Discussions the First Week. 

The need of rest and sleep; when 
the Indian rose and retired; the pro- 
tection of the pueblo against enemies, 
Discussions the Second Week. 

The average weight and height of 
children; the protection of crossing 
streets at street corners for the child 
of today; comparison of that form of 
protection with the Indian protection 
against enemies, discussed last week. 
Discussions the Third Week. 

How we prepare our food as com- 
pared with the Indian method; the 
Indian ways of making a fire. 
Discussions the Fourth Week. 

Oral conversation on the care of 
the teeth and why the Indian had 
good teeth; care in the use of fire. 
Discussions the Fifth Week. 

How we get our meat today; where 
the Indian got his meat; ways of mak- 
ing fire today compared with Indian 
methods. (Continued on page 62) 
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MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Use these miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 16. See page 64 for another suggestion. 
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SEVEN GRADES IN ONE ROOM 


average of four subjects to each 

grade, making twenty-eight dif- 
ferent classes to be taught during the 
day! Six hours—three hundred sixty 
minutes for these twenty-eight class- 
es! An average of about twelve min- 
utes to a class! And no time for 
singing, drawing, and storytelling; for 
health and safety discussions; booklet 
making; fun and getting acquainted 
with the children; and all the little 
things that it takes to make school an 
attractive and interesting place! Can 
. it be done? Can one successfully teach 
seven grades in one room? 

Anyone must admit that this does 
not present an ideal situation. It is 
not like having one grade, or even 
two grades, to deal with. It will un- 
doubtedly necessitate more thinking 
and planning on the teacher’s part. 

May I say immediately that it can- 
not be done successfully if you con- 
tinue to think in terms of seven 
grades with twenty-eight different 
subjects and an average of twelve 
minutes to a class. Can you picture 
the situation? The class is called; 
books are opened; the teacher has her 
clock in front of her to avoid run- 
ning over the twelve-minute period. 
Just as a little interest comes to life, 
the time is up and the next class is 


Ss grades in one room! An 


called. It has actually been attempt¢d’> jy: 


resulting in a nervgutss.? 4 


in this way, 
unstrung teacher; careless,. pupimer- . 
ested children; and very, *hittlt, real: 


eee ete 
progress. 


COMBINE CLASSES : 


Of course, we must realize at once 
that to avoid these chopped-up peri- 
ods there will have to be some com- 
bining and some alternating of classes. 

In the seventh grade, for instance, 
there will be a literature and an Eng- 
lish textbook; in the sixth grade there 
will be a reader, and an English text- 
book similar to the one used in the 
seventh grade. The best thing to do 
is to throw these two classes together, 
in both the English and the literature 
or reading. This year use the seventh- 
grade books as a text for both grades 
and next year the sixth-grade books, 
or vice versa. In other words, when 
the child has completed the seventh 
grade he will have used both texts. 
(After all, if the material in the two 
English books is checked, it will be 
found to be very similar. A good 
teacher will cull the contents and ar- 
range the subject matter to meet the 
needs of her classes.) 


ALTERNATE SUBJECTS 


Besides combining two grades for 
these subjects, it will be necessary to 
alternate the two subjects in the daily 
teaching. When pressed for time, do 
not try to have English and literature, 
or reading, in the same day. This does 
not mean necessarily that you should 
teach one on Monday, the other on 
Tuesday, and soon. There may be a 
unit of thought that needs to be com- 
pleted while interest is at its height. 
That might mean spending several 
days with one of these subjects. Then 
you could take up the other, 
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MAUDE W. 


HUNTER 


Supervisor, Elementary Schools, Newton County, Mississippi 


This same thing may be done prof- 
itably with the fourth and fifth 
grades. Certainly one class can be 
made of fourth- and fifth-grade Eng- 
lish. It is hard to Say what should be 
done with reading in these grades, be- 
cause abilities vary so much. Two 
reading classes can probably be made 
out of the third, fourth, and fifth 
grades. Forget what grade the child 
is in. If his ability is below grade 
level, let him read with the third 
grade; if above, let him read with the 
upper section. Can’t we convince 
ourselves and our pupils that it does 
not matter what grade or what book 
they are reading in, but that the im- 
portant thing is how well they can 
read what they are attempting? 

In the fifth and sixth grades there 
will probably be a geography text and 
a history text. In just such crowded 
programs as we are talking about here 


there are teachers who try to have a 
class in each of these subjects every 
day. Here is another opportunity for 
alternate classes, 

If the fifth grade has a United 
States history and the sixth grade a 
state history, why not alternate, 
teaching the United States history to 
both classes one year, and the state 
history to both classes the next year? 
In the same way combine geograph« 
for these two classes. Then plan to 
have geography one semester and his- 
tory the next; or if the material in 
the two texts runs parallel enough, 
use them together. For instance, it 
would be very practical to take up the 
settling of the first colonies in history 
along with the study of the New 
England and Eastern States in geog- 
raphy. But do not attempt to have 
two distinct periods for social studies 
every day. 








A Typical 


8:30-9:00 

Devotitns;‘+general plans for 
*, phe dayssinding, flag salute, cur- 
.-, Fent eyents, . health inspection 

: > and discussibsl,” saeyy” and charac- 
ter education. (Activities of this 
: "speriod sHould be varied and inter- 
Y* “estiag enough to make the chil- 
dren want to be there on time.) 
9:00-10:00: Arithmetic 

3rd grade—20 minutes 

4th and Sth grades (com- 

bined), and 6th and 7th grades 

(combined) —40 minutes 

(Alternate teaching periods 
and class periods for the 
fourth through the seventh 
grades. ) 

No formal arithmetic need be 
given in the first and second 
grades. However, some teachers 
have very successfully used their 
best seventh-grade girls to help 
begionlgs children with numbers, 
and aljo with reading. The 
teacher plans the work, and the 
seventh-grade girls help during 
their vacant periods. 
10:00-10:15: Recess 
10:15-11:00: Spelling 

3rd grade—15 minutes 

4th and Sth grades—15 min- 

utes 

6th and 7th grades—15 min- 

utes 

If you use a spelling textbook, 
eliminate words that seem unnec- 
cessary for your special group. 
Lists of words that you find mis- 
spelled in written work, added 
to other practical words, are even 
preferable. 
11:00-12:00: Reading 

Ist grade—20 minutes 

2nd grade—20 minutes 

3rd grade—20 minutes 


anane, 








Schedule 


12:00—1:00: Noon recess 

1:00-1:45: Reading and English 
4th and Sth grades (com- 
bined), and 6th and 7th grades | 

(combined ) 

(Alternate teaching _peri- 
ods with definite seatwork 
periods for the fourth and 
fifth grades and for the 
sixth and seventh grades.) 
1:45-3:00: Social studies 

This can also be an alternated 
period. On some days there will 
be enough time in this hour and 
fifteen minutes for a teaching pe- 
riod with both your fourth and 
fifth grades and your sixth and 
seventh grades. Some days you 
may need to spend most of your 
time with one group, while the 
other group is engaged in inde- 
pendent work. There will doubt- 
less be quite a bit of reading and 
probably other activity work 
during this period. 
3:00-3:30: Writing or literature 

Some stress needs to be put on 
the improvement of writing. At 
least one period of the week 
should be given to actual teach- 
ing related to formation of let- 
ters, slant, alignment, and so on. 
Other writing lessons may be had 
in connection with English or 
reading. A good slogan for the 
whole class might be, “Make 
every written lesson a writing 
lesson.” 

A literature period is included 
here. At least two days a week 
use this period to give the chil- 
dren a story, a poem, some choral 
reading, and many other things 
that every child should be privi- 
leged to have, even in a crowded 
program. 














ALTERNATE TEACHING AND 
STUDY PERIODS 


Besides alternating subjects from 
one year to the next, and from one 
unit to the next, you will find also 
that you will need to alternate teach- 
ing periods with study periods. 

Arithmetic may be used as an illus- 
tration. If a class is taking up some- 
thing new that needs a good deal of 
explanation, it will be necessary to 
have a good teaching period for that 
class. (Please make it a rule that you 
will never give a child an assignment 
in arithmetic to do at his seat or at 
home until you know that he under- 
stands it thoroughly. After a new 
process is understood, he needs to 
work with it to get speed and accu- 
racy.) A child should be able to work 
at his seat just as well without the 
teacher if it is something he under- 
stands, This will enable the teacher 
to alternate her teaching periods with 
study periods in arithmetic classes, 


THE DAILY PROGRAM 


With the above things in mind, a 
schedule may now be made. One that 
has proved satisfactory appears on 
this page. 

This program for a formal schedule 
would not be complete without add- 
ing the following reminder. Any 
teacher needs to plan her work care- 
fully for the year, for the month, for 
the week—yes, even for the day. And 
a day’s work especially needs to be 
carefully organized with seven grades 
to teach. However, a good teacher 
need never feel that she has to stick 
to a rigid schedule, day after day. 
What a pity ever to say, “This is all 
very interesting, but it is ten after 
eleven and time for the next class”! 
Suppose something does happen and 
you miss having your sixth-grade 
arithmetic today. There is always to- 
morrow! And the class was probably 
missed because something more impor- 
tant was going on at that time. Have 
your schedule, make your plans—and 
then teach children rather than sub- 
jects! 

Do try letting those seventh-grade 
girls help you. In similar situations 
they have been found to be very help- 
ful with the younger children. Show 
them how to help with reading and 
numbers in the first and second 
grades. They can take these children 
in afternoon classes in vocabulary 
games, making and supervising seat- 
work, and so on. 


INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Now, an outline has been given for 
a day’s work or a week’s work, a sys- 
tem of combinations and alternatives 
that should help you as far as actual 
subject matter is concerned. And still 
there seems to be something lacking! 

As school people, we should sin- 
cerely believe that the development 
of the child is of far greater im- 
portance than the subject matter 
taught. In the program outlined 
above there has been no provision 
made for this conviction. It should 
be every (Continued on page 68) 
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ODERN life presents a swiftly 
M changing environment to all 

children. One effect of rapid 
changes is that it puts the child in a 
questioning frame of mind through 
which he hopes to understand what is 
going on around him. 

Today, more than ever, it is neces- 
sary to work for an open mind, stim- 
ulated by curiosity. For we have not 
only the changes that normally occur 
in modern life, but with them are 
coupled the complications common to 
a war era. A child who sees only 
meaningless change in his surround- 
ings is not likely to develop into the 
co-operative and appreciative individ- 
ual needed today. A teacher should 
therefore introduce into the curricu- 
lum units that will help the child to 
understand the changes in his home 
and community life which are due to 
modern progress, and also those which 
are necessary during a modern war. 
Some objectives of such units are: 
1. To help the child understand his 
environment. 

2. To encourage him to become a 
co-operative individual, with special 
emphasis on defense. 

3. To develop in him an appreciation 
for human effort past and present. 
4. To aid him in getting definite ideas 
that will help him to adjust his living 
to the requirements of war. 

Three units which helped us realize 
these objectives are given here. 


THE EFFECT OF WAR 
ON FARMING 


Every day, reference to farming is 
made over the radio and in the news- 
papers. The importance of the pro- 
duction of foods for the battle front, 
and the home front as well, makes the 
subject of farming of interest to all. 


OUTLINE OF SUBJECT MATTER 


A. History of farming. 

1, Farming in primitive times. 
a) Tools used. 
b) How men worked. 

2. Farming in the modern age. 
a) Improved tools. 
b) Scientific farming. 





At the egg-powder plant, workers dump eggs 
from small into larger cans for homogenizing. 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LILLIAN O. BAHR 


Sixth Grade Critic Teacher, State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


This detailed account of the way one group studied the 
effect of war on farming, industry, and home life should 
help you develop units on similar topics with your pupils. 


3. Our debt to farmers of the past. 
a) Development of different foods. 
b) Mass production of food. 

c) The possibility of healthier, 
happier, and safer lives. 

B. Factors that change farming. 

1. Inventions and scientific experi- 

ments. 

2. Great immigrations. 

3. The disturbances of nature. 

4. The vicissitudes of war. 

C. Farming in America today. 

1. Different types of farms. 

a) Those producing foodstuffs. 
(1) Grain. 
(2) Dairy products. 
(3) Truck and fruit. 
(4) Poultry. 
(5) Cattle and hogs. 
b) Those producing textiles. 
(1) Flax. 
(2) Cotton, 
(3) Hemp. 
(4) Sheep for wool. 
c) Those combining all kinds of 
productions. 

2. Uses of the land on the farm. 

a) The farm buildings. 
b) The fields. 

c) The grazing land. 
d) The wood supply. 

3. How men work on the farm. 

a) Planting, cultivating, and har- 
vesting the crops. 

b) Caring for buildings and equip- 
ment and for animals. 

D. How the war has changed farm- 

ing. 

1. Its effect on all farms. 

a) Encouraged greater production. 
b) Made labor scarce. 
c) Raised the price of produce. 


Surplus homogenized egg liquid is run into cans 
and frozen until drying equipment is available. 


2. Its effect on farms near our home 
community and the reasons. 
4) Emphasized poultry raising. 
b) Stressed greater milk production. 
c) Encouraged plans for more 
crops. 
3. Its effect on the consumers. * 
4) Made it difficult to get farm 
products for home consumption. 
b) Caused inconvenience in the 
delivery of dairy products. 
c) Increased the cost of most food 
products. 
d) Made necessary the rationing of 
meat and some dairy products. 
4. Its effect on the use made of farm 
products, 
4) Products sent to our allies. 
b) Products sent to our armies. 
¢) Products used in new industries. 
(1) In munition plants. 
(2) In fighting-equipment fac- 
tories. 
(3) In dehydrated-food plants. 
5. Every American’s responsibilities. 
a) The, fostering. of aa apprecia- 
tion of the work of;farmets.: 
by’ A cheertal acceptance of food 
Fatjoniny. edd 2 
>) A’ willingnéss to work on the 
farm in, case of, hegessity. 
’* ACTIVITIES 
A. Reading books for the purpose of 
learning the history of farming and 
its contribution to civilization. 
B. Reporting on farm activities. 
C. Discussing the major and minor 
effects on farming produced by war. 
D. Listing and reporting on products 
most essential to the war effort. 
E. Visiting a dairy farm. 


THE EFFECT OF WAR ON OUR LIFE 


F. Visiting a grain farm. 

G. Reporting new experiences gained 
by the visits. 

H. Discussing the development of at- 
titudes toward farm life and work. 


THE EFFECT OF WAR 
ON INDUSTRY 


A field trip was made to an egg- 
powder plant. A study of the work 
and the equipment of the plant 
served as an introduction to changes 
that are likely to take place in in- 
dustry in wartime. 

The building used had formerly 
been a box factory. Some of the chil- 
dren had visited it before it was con- 
verted into a plant that was te supply 
food for our allies and our men in 
service. They therefore had firsthand 
information for comparing the work 
that was done and the equipment that 
was used under the two conditions. 


OUTLINE OF SUBJECT MATTER 


A. How men 
powder plant. 
1. With eggs in the shell. 

a) Cracking eggs. 

b) Smelling eggs. 

c) Dropping eggs. 

d) Disposing of shells. 
2. With egg content. 

a) Filling the vat. 

b) Homogenizing the egg content. 

c) Heating the egg content. 

d) Passing content through pipes. 

e) Running content through 4 
drier. 

f) Collecting egg powder in bar- 
rels (200 lb. size). 

&) Shipping. 
B. Equipment used in an egg-powder 
plant. 
1. With the eggs in the shell. 

a) Light for egg inspection. 

b) Metal pails. 

c) Metal drainboards. 

d) Metal cups. 
2. With the egg content. 

a) Huge vat. 

b) Egg mixer. 

c) Pipes. 

d) Drying machine. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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One of the final operations at the plant is 
the weighing of the barrels of egg powder. 
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HANDWORK U 


4, Dus, Bur | A HARVEST POSTER 


FOR ALL GRADES 


DOROTHA SEELEY 
Teacher, Second Grade, Public School, Hazelton, Idaho 








J OOF 


és 





Victory Gardens, either at home or at school. This 
pumpkin man would make an attractive poster to advertise 
a school sale of the pupils’ surplus vegetables. The proceeds | 


might go into the purchase of War Stamps and War Bonds. al 


Fre means the time for the harvesting of the children’s - ~ 


The children may use the colors of nature in the pumpkin 
man’s clothes, or they may give their imaginations free rein. 
They may plan other posters using vegetable people. 
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INDIAN DESIGNS FOR YOU TO DRAW 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ALTA L. SKELLY 
Formerly, Head of Fine Arts Department, New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico 


tt children like to play Indian. Why ae 
A wouldn’t they like to draw Indian J 

symbols and designs? Before starting bee 
this work it would be interesting to talk 


about prehistoric Indian pottery. Show pic- 
Clouds 


tures from museum collections, and also sam- 


° y Rai ples of the Indian pottery of today if that is 
with Rain ” available. In the photographs below, the one 
on the left shows prehistoric pottery, and the 

ocoo0 one on the right, modern pottery. 
ooo At the beginning of the work, present a 


few simple Indian symbols and borders. (See 
Rain drops drawings.) ‘Tell about the rhythm of Indian 
music, and explain how we can see rhythm 
in the borders. Help children to understand 


other design principles. 
Suggest that the pupils select three of the 
labeled Indian symbols and three of the ab- CONES. 
= stract elements. Let them practice drawing Oo i a 


. these until each child has drawn six symbols 
Pueblo Mountain to the best of his ability. 


Give each child six small pieces of thin 
paper, each large enough for one symbol. Let 
him trace his six best symbols. The backs of - 


the papers should then be blacked with a soft i j 
lead pencil so that they can be used like car- ’ 


areas] “<5 
Now distribute sheets of 9” x 12” white 


D drawing paper. Tell the children to draw 
og straight lines across the tops of their. papers 
to use as guidelines, and draw borders, select- 
ing their own symbols. Remind them that , 
they will want to show rhythm, variation in 
size, balance in dark and light, aid’ atty other: 
‘ design principles which you,may wish.to em-. 
© ‘ phasize. The symbols shguld be-tyaced frora 
<a |) the thin-paper: patterns. ©. 
After the first borders have been drawn, 
plan an “exhibit.” Put all of thé borders 
Fish where they can be seen by the class. Bring 
out the good points in each of them, and 


give suggestions where they are needed. 
It might be wise at this time for the teach- 
er to draw a few original border arrange- 
ments on the blackboard. Everyone will now 
be eager to try other border designs, and the 
activity may profitably continue for several 
days. 
These Indian symbols and borders could be } 


applied in various crafts. Some possibilities 


. are clay tiles, booklet covers, stitchery on 
Birds 


cloth, posters, and program covers. 
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HALLOWEEN STEP DRAWINGS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


ALLOWEEN is here again. It is 
time to draw pictures of 
witches and black cats and all 

the other creatures that produce a 
spooky effect. Here are suggestions. 
Witch on Her Broom. 

Draw the witch’s hat with three 
lines. Make the brim straight. 

Add some slanting lines for her 
hair. Be sure to give her a long nose 
and a pointed chin. Her eye is a 
tiny triangle. 

Next draw the lines for her cape. 

Add two lines for her arm and a 
ball for the hand. About halfway up 
the front line of the cape begin the 
line of her dress which extends to her 
knee, and falls to her foot. When 
you draw the line of her skirt think 
of the leg under it. Add her foot 
and finish the skirt. 

Draw her broom. When you fill 
the outline with black she will look 
more spooky. 
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A Wise Old Owl. 

Draw the head. Ie is like a circle, 
only a little broader. Then add ears. 
Draw two curved lines about half- 
way down the head. 

Add the bill. It is like a square 
standing on one of its four points. 

The eyes are near the bill. Put 
dark spots in the eyes to make them 
show off. ‘The easiest way to draw 
the body lines is to begin at the top 
and draw down. Then add the other 
lines as shown in the drawing. 

Make the simple shape of the wings 
with light pencil lines. 

Put in the small curved lines shown 
in the final drawing, and erase the 
pencil lines. Finish the wings. 








The Witch's Black Cat. 

Begin the cat’s head with the ear. 
Add a curved line as far as the nose 
and another curved line for the up- 
per part of the mouth. Try to place 
the eye in correct position near the 
edge of the face. 

Since the mouth is open, draw the 
lower part slanting downward. Add 
a curve for the front of the body. 

Add the front leg and paw reach- 
ing farther forward than the head. 
For the back of the head make a 
slightly curved line. 

Make a sweeping curve for the 
back. Draw the back part of the hind 
leg, the foot, and the rest of the leg. 

Finish as shown in the last step. 





A Halloween Bat. 

Notice how the bat’s head differs 
from the head of the owl. It is wid- 
er, and not so high. Add the ears. 

The nose is oval; the eyes are nar- 
row slits. 

When you draw the lines for the 
body make them slant down to the 
right. Draw the wings. Notice that 
the top lines are straight and the bot- 
tom lines are curved. 

Finish as shown in the last step. 
Original com positions. 

Now you are ready to draw orig- 
inal pictures with many bats flying 
around, with owls screeching, cross 
cats making weird noises, and witches 
flying over all. Orange and* black 
construction paper are suitable for 
Halloween cutouts. If you paint pic- 
tures or draw them with colored cray- 
ons, you might make the witch’s face 
pure white or yellow-green. This gives 
her a weird and unnatural look. 
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AUTUMN LEAVES IN ART LESSONS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


VERA L. BRETZ 
Teacher, First Grade, Public School, Bluffton, Indiana 


HE girls and boys of my first grade recently enjoyed a profitable expe- 
rience with leaves. To acquaint them with the surroundings of the 
school, we made a trip around the block, observing many things. As 

a result of this jaunt, they became interested in the shapes and colors of 
leaves. When the children brought in their collections, each child placed a 
leaf under a sheet of thin paper, with the veined or rough side uppermost. 
Using the side of a colored crayon, he stroked the paper until the outline of 
the leaf was clearly shown. These outlines were cut out and mounted on 
colored drawing paper. Taking the leaf outline as the body, the children 
added whatever was necessary to suggest girls and boys, birds, or butterflies. 
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HALLOWEEN COSTUME SUGGESTIONS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


PUMPKIN COLLAR 





WITCH COLLAR 
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HE days are getting shorter; the 
nights are clear and crisp. 


There is an odor of burning 


leaves in the air. October is here. 
Soon will come Halloween with its 
parties and community parades, Of 
course your pupils are planning to 
dress up for these affairs. Here are 
suggestions for easily made costumes. 

Look first at the row of figures at 
the bottom of this page. The chil- 
dren are having a party. 

The gicl at the ieft has a paper hair 
bow acd a big necktic with jack-o’- 
lanterns cn thera, which were made 
as follows, Fold che pager “chrough 
the center vertical!y- toe cut the mouth 
and nose. Make the eyes by stick- 
ing a scissors point imto the paper, 
and cutting the shape, or fold the 
paper for each eye and then cut. 

One boy at the bottom of the page 
wears a capelike collar. You will see 
how it was made if you will look at 
the square drawing of the pumpkin 
collar at the side of the page. The 
dark part in the center represents the 
opening for the boy’s head, making 
the collar somewhat like a Mexican 


poncho. The jack-o’-lanterns on the 
collar are cut like those on the girl’s 
hair bow and necktie. 

Look at the girl with witches or- 
namenting her hat and collar. The 
witches were drawn on black paper 
and cut out. Then they were pasted 
on the white collar. The witch collar 
is illustrated at the side of this page. 
The slit represents the opening. [For 
steps in drawing a Halloween witch, 
see page 40.] 

The two boys are wearing head- 
bands. One is decorated with a pump- 
kin and the other with an owl head. 
These can be cut by folding the paper 
vertically through the center and 
cutting the features. 

The pumpkin-head mask is cut out 
similarly to the other pumpkin faces 
on this page, and is attached to a 
headband. 

The cat mask is harder to make 
than the other things on this page, 
but some pupils will be skillful enough 
to do it. The folding, cutting, and 
making of the band are easy; the hard 
part is the mouth of the cat. The 


front-view and side-view illustrations 


PARTY GUESTS 


\©,9) 


OWL HEADBAND 


Gy 


CAT MASK (Side View) 


show you how it should look. Fold 
the paper through the center verti- 
cally. Cut a horizontal slit as wide as 
you want the mouth to be. Then cut 
diagonally up toward the eyes. Cut 
again diagonally toward the inside 
corners of the eyes, but not so far as 
the center fold. Open the paper. 
Bend up the loose section, or the 
lip. Fold the lip through the center 
horizontally and bend the section 
down. Then cut a triangle from the 
lower section, making the point at 
the center fold. Attach the cat mask 
to the headband. 

If you like this cat mask, try all 
sorts of other spooky faces for Hal- 
loween. It is fun to see who can make 
something funny or fierce to please 
the guests at a party. 

You will think of many different 
ways to apply these cutouts to cos- 
tumes. Yellow, orange, and yellow- 
green construction paper will provide 
interesting backgrounds on which to 
mount the black silhouettes. 

Table decorations can be made to 
match the costumes, using cutouts 
for doilies and place cards. 
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ART AND GEOGRAPHY PORTFOLIOS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


IDA B. HAUGEN 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Yuma, Arizona 


Y NATURE, children are creative. In this democratic land 
of ours their creative faculties are unlimited if we give 
them encouragement and opportunity. In the art de- 

partment of our scheol we developed a program designed to 
correlate creative art with other school subjects or with some 
wartime activity. 


ART PORTFOLIOS 


Our first problem in the fall was constructing portfolios to 
hold the year’s art work. Finger paint was the medium used 
for decoration because it develops an urge to create. It gives 
the timid child confidence, and stimulates his curiosity. So 
fascinated were our pupils with finger paint that they would 
come to the art room before school and at noon to create 
additional designs and to experiment with combining colors. 

When our supply of commercial paint was exhausted, we 
used cheap paint made from boiled starch, or from flour paste, 
colored with powder paints or wall paint. Glazed paper, which 
has a shiny surface and does not absorb the liquid readily, was 
used to decorate the covers of the portfolio, and heavy wrap- 
ping paper for the hinge and corner reinforcements. The dark- 
est color used in the cover design was repeated in the hinge and 
corners. Designs were pressed under a weight between large 
pieces of newsprint so that they would be smooth. 


Two pieces of cardboard for the covers were furnished by_, 
each child. These were covered with the decorated glazed 
paper. A generous margin was allowed wn all’ ’sideso, »’Fhe * 


corners were carefully mitered, and the -edges* Were furned 


over and pasted. The four decorative corners werg, also ypitcred 


and pasted over in the same manners”, [2.3 * 6 ie 


A strip of quarter-inch tape was tinted to serve as tiex. The. 


tape was cut into desired lengths and glued on af che ‘center 
of the top, bottom, and outside edges on the inside surfaces. 
A vertical line was drawn one and one-half inches from the 
other edge of each board, and the hinge paper (cut an inch 
longer than the height of the cover) was pasted along these 
lines, the top and bottom of this strip being folded over half 
an inch and pasted on the inside. Another strip of the hinge 
paper was pasted on the inside to cover the edges at the top 
and bottom and reinforce the hinge. The covers were lined on 
the inside with a neutral color of heavy construction paper. 
Care was taken to leave a quarter-inch margin all around. 

Next came the lettering. The pupils chose pieces of colored 
construction paper which repeated some color used in the finger- 
paint design. After cutting a rectangle the desired size, each 
child selected the type of lettering he wished to use and then 
painted the letters directly onto the paper. The rectangular 
piece was pasted in position and the portfolio was now com- 
pleted. To preserve the books and make them more durable, 
they were given two coats of varnish. 

The idea of applying finger-paint designs grew. Some pupils 
conceived the idea of making writing folders for their brothers 
and relatives in the service. They not only had the oppor- 
tunity and joy of creating, but they also gained valuable 
knowledge in the use of, tools and constructive processes, 


‘ 


PORTFOLIOS FOR GEOGRAPHY 


An ever interesting activity in the geography department of 
our school is collecting pictures and materials pertaining to the 
assignments. Pupils were always confronted with the problem 
of where to keep them, until the geography teacher suggested 
portfolios. The children brought their pictures to the art 
room and the work began. 

Unbleached muslin decorated with crayon, tempera, or water 
color was used as a covering for the portfolios. The designs 
used were the results of previous studies in geography. Each 
child chose his own cover design. It was very thoughtfully 
planned. Designs were sketched on (Continued on page 63) 
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LET’S MAKE HEALTH POSTERS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 
Teacher, Kindergarten and Grades 1-2, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 







AMERILA 
NEEDS GOOD 


TEETH 






















No doubt you have heard of the gremlins, those busy little 
pixies who travel with R.A.F. and U.S. flyers in their planes 
“over there.” Gremlins are full of mischief. They may bore 
holes in a plane’s wing, or jam the landing gear, or chew on a 
control cable. Sometimes, when a pilot is flying blind, they 
use his compass for a merry-go-round. Or they may sit on 
his shoulder and make a noise in his ear like a sputtering 
motor. Gremlins are the cause of all of a flyer’s mistakes. 

Fifinellas are the female gremlins, who never do any work, 
though they sometimes go flying just for the ride. Young 
gremlins are called widgets. (A training plane is used not 
only to train pilots, but to train widgets in mischief-making. ) 

Here we see a new type of mischievous gremlins. The idea 
of tooth decay being caused by these fanciful little creatures 
will appeal to children and they may enjoy developing other 
original gremlin posters having health themes. 
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HESE posters calling attention to the need for good 
teeth offer suggestions for developing a series of posters 
as an art activity in connection with a unit on health. 

Posture, eyesight, bathing, and sleeping would be good sub- 
jects to illustrate. 

In the poster at the left, the man’s trousers are cut from 
red construction paper, the shirt and shoes from blue, and the 
head and hands from white. Hair, mouth, and eyes are cut 
from black and white paper. The teeth in both posters are 
made of white paper, and the features are drawn with black 
crayon. In the poster below, red gremlins carry red hatchets. 
Both posters are mounted on black construction paper. The 
lettering is easily made by folding narrow strips of paper 
into the proper shapes. 

Another suggestion is a poster showing “Tooth Termites.” 
Simple cuttings of termites destroying the teeth can be used. 
The termites, of course, are suggestive of the things which 
harm dental health. A variation is to have the lettering in 
the center, with borders of healthy or decayed teeth showing 
the gremlins at their work. 
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HALLOWEEN 
PRANKS 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY JEAN KAISER 


softly 


Gleams of light through the night, Jack - o’ - lan - tern 
Tip-py toe, here we ,go, Play-ing games of 


-ing bright; Black cats cry, hoot owls fly, - ho, Hal - low - een! 
tick - tack - toe; Witch-es tall, gob-lins small, Hi-ho, Hal - low - een! 





AN AIRPLANE SONG 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MAY M. HAKE 


Through the sky up so high, See the air-plane zoom-ing by! 


Mo-tors hum; see it come. Oh, it must be fun to fly! 
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SUGGESTIONS for OCTOBER PROGRAMS 


JACK-O’-LANTERN 
ANNIE L. VON TUNGELN 


A smiling, 
Beguiling, 
Golden _ yellow, 
Jolly fellow— 
Jack-o’-lantern! 


PIGGY-WIG 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Piggy-Wig and Mammy Sow 
Live beneath an apple bough. 


Every time the apples drop 
Hear them champ and chew and chop! 


Piggy-Wiggy likes to crunch 
Juicy apples for his lunch. 


Champ and chop; champ and chew, 
Mammy Sow likes apples too. 


Chop and chew; chew and champ, 
See their chins—how moist and damp! 


QUIET, PLEASE 
MARY SPENCE 


Knives and forks and spoons 
Were never meant for toys. 
Babies use them so; 
But older girls and boys 
Are quiet at their meals, 
Making little noise. 


HALLOWEEN 
GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


Halloween’s a-coming soon! 
Creaks upon the stair; 

Moon a-winking eerily; 
Pumpkin’s saucy glare! 


Owls a-prancing with black cats 
In a cornfield’s gloom; 
Witches howling as they ride 


On a magic broom! 


Just look out when Halloween 
Mischief has begun; 

Don’t be scared at anything, 
For it’s all in fun. 


MEETING THE TRAIN 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Down by the station 

As the train comes puffing in, 
I like to watch the bustle 

As the people all begin 


Rushing down the platform 
With a clatter, clatter, clatter, 

And I like to see them meeting, 
And hear their merry chatter. 


I like to see how quickly 

The commotion settles down. 
I certainly am happy 

There’s a station in our town! 


THREE LITTLE SHIPS 
LILLIAN W. ALLARD 


The Nifia, the Pinta, the Santa Maria, 
Three little ships from Spain, 
Sailed over the seas, under skies so 
blue, 
Sailed on through the wind and rain. 
So brave was the captain, 
So gallant his crew, 
Their faith remained steadfast 
Till their goal came in view. 


The Nifia, the Pinta, the Santa Maria, 
Three little ships from Spain, 
Inspired the later pioneers 
Who settled on hill and plain. 
So great was their labor, 
Their courage so true, 
That our mighty nation 
From their striving grew. 


AUNT MOLLY 
FERN CURTIS 


Tip-a-toe and pit-a-pat! 

Aunt Molly Monday is chasing the 
cat. 

The cat has stepped in an apple pie, 

Which made Aunt Molly sit down 
and cry. 


Aunt Molly Monday is funny and fat, 

With = pyrple feather in her hat. 

Her dress’ is green, and orange and 
blue; 


J She Sooke. tke a flaming cockatoo. 


Amie Maly’ rg ouse is Kke farylind, 

Wid? ; paths. pi an we shining 
sand. 

Her garden looks for iil the world 

Like twenty thousand flags unfurled. 


Aunt Molly tells stories of ogres and 
things, 

And fairies and witches and wizards 
with wings; 

But when muddy feet get on her mat, 

She shoos us out as quick as scat. 


Aunt Molly Monday is heaps of fun; 

She gives us each a cinnamon bun. 

But it’s tip-a-toe and pit-a-pat, 

When Aunt Molly Monday starts 
chasing the cat! 


ONE NIGHT ONLY 
WINNIFRED J. MOTT 


I'd like to be an old, old witch 
A-riding on a broom, 

Or else a jack-o’-lantern with 
A smile to lighten gloom. 

And if I were an old, old witch 
I'd have a black, black cat; 

I'd give him fish and creamy milk, 
And he’d be very fat. 

If a jack-o’-lantern I could be, 
The candle that I'd wear 

Would keep me very warm inside 
And light me everywhere. 

But I don’t want to be either one 
(A witch or a jack, I mean) 

Except on one night of the year, 
And that’s on Halloween. 


OUR HERITAGE 
DOROTHY WATKEYS 


Columbus found America 
In 1492; 


They teach that to us here in school, 


And so I know it’s true. 


Now we must save America 
In 1943; 

So they can teach in future days 
That we have kept it free. 


LITTLE BOY BLUE 
MARY F. SCALLON 


Little Boy Blue, 

Come blow your horn; 

The sheep’s in the meadow, 

The cow’s in the corn. 

Where is the boy who looks after the 
sheep? 

He’s now in the army driving a jeep. 

And his sheep and his cows 

Are all doing their share 

To make food for our brave boys 

Who fight Over There. 


AUTUMN DAYS 
GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


Days are crisp and cool and bright, 
Hoarfrost on the ground, 

Pumpkins in the cornfields gay, 
Golden, big, and round. 


Purple grapes are hanging high, 
Busy squirrels dart, 

Wood smoke rises from the hill, 
Jack Frost plies his art. 


Farmers now are busy with 
Harvest chores galore; 

They know time is very short— 
Autumn’s at the door. 


LITTLE SQUIRREL 
ETHEL HOPPER 


A little squirrel runs up and down 
In our old walnut tree. 
All day he carries nuts away, 
As busy as can be. 
Mother says he stores them safe 
For food when north winds blow; 
I wonder how the squirrel knows 
That some day there'll be snow. 


RIDES 
M. LUCILLE FORD 


I like the cars that go so fast, 

And trains that go a-swishing past; 

I like sailboats that sail away 

Over the water silvery gray; 

And I like airplanes in the sky 

That speed above the clouds so high. 

But I like best a bumpity ride 

On a load of hay with Frank beside 

To hang onto when it gives a jump— 

As on we go, bumpity, bumpity, 
! 


IN THE AUTUMN 
BERNARD HIRSHBERG 


(Suitable for choral speaking) 


In the autumn, 

In the autumn, 

When the hills are colored bright, 
Oh, they make a gorgeous sight— 
Russet, gold, and reddened light. 
In the autumn, 

In the autumn, 

When the hills are colored bright, 
Oh, they make a gorgeous sight! 


In the autumn, 

In the autumn, 

That’s the time for us to tramp 
In the woods to pitch a camp, 
Light a bonfire for a lamp. 

In the autumn, 

In the autumn, 

That’s the time for us to tramp, 
Light a bonfire for a lamp! 


THE BOY SCOUTS 
HARRIETTE W. PORTER 


Boy Scouts are pledged to the Red, 
White, and Blue, 

Offering their loyalty, their services, 
too. 

Watching daily to do a good deed, 

Helping whenever there is a need. 


Undismayed in time of test, 
True to honor’s stern behest, 
Striving well to do their best. 


A SONG OF COLUMBUS 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


In Genoa’s harbor, wide and blue, 
Columbus as a child 
Saw the wondrous caravels 


That braved high winds and wild. 


Pearls and shining ivory, 
Gold and flaming dyes, 

The westbound caravels would bring 
To charm Italian eyes. ~ 


From Genoa they'd eastward go, 
Laden to the line 

With pitch and tar and silken stuffs, 
Thick woolens and fine wine. 


Near and far the ships would go, 
With sailors brave and strong. 

At fourteen he was proud to sail 
On an outbound ship along. 


Year in, year out, to distant ports, 
Each year he braver grew; 

Each year more of the starry sky, 
More of the sea he knew. 


With bravery and knowledge sure, 
And with a spirit meek, 

At last this master sailor dared 
New ocean ways to seek. 


Our land he found, this land we love, 
Which, though without his name, 
Honors him forevermore, 


Whose faith won him his fame. 
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TWO SIMPLE PLAYS FOR HALLOWEEN 





The Lost Pumpkin 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


VIRGINIA NEVIN LANE 


The principal characters of Halloween have a part in this 
play, which, though given here in simplest form, may be ex- 
panded with songs and dances to include all your pupils. 


(As the scene opens, Pumpkin en- 
ters and walks slowly to the center of 
the stage where he stands still and 
looks around.) 

PUMPKIN—Oh, my, I’m lost! Why 
did I ever leave home! But if I had 
stayed there I should have been a pie 
by now. (Enter Witch from right.) 
What’s that? 

witcH—Hee, hee, hee! 

(Pumpkin, startled, runs from her, 
almost bumping into Ghost who en- 
ters from left.) 

PUMPKIN—Jiminy! 

GHOsT—Oo-00-ooh! 

(Pumpkin runs to center and falls 
to floor in fright, as Skeleton enters 
behind Ghost, and Cat enters behind 
Witch.) 

PUMPKIN—Oh! Oh! 

witcH—Well, what are you afraid 
of, little Pumpkin? 

PUMPKIN—I'm afraid 
will hurt me. 

GHOsT—Why, don’t be afraid. We 
would not hurt you! 

cat—The fact is, we would not 
hurt anyone. (Goes to Pumpkin and 
sniffs him, Pumpkin stands up.) 

SKELETON—What are you doing 
out here all alone? 

PUMPKIN—I ran away from the 
garden so the folks couldn’t make 
pies out of me. 

cat—I don’t blame you. 
wants to be a pie anyway? 

WwItcH—But you are such a little 
pumpkin to be out here alone. 


that you 


Who 








CHARACTERS 


PUMPKIN CAT 
WITCH SKELETON 
GHOST 


CosTUMES 


Pumpkin wears a long piece of 
orange crepe paper gathered on 
both edges and tied around the 
neck and waist, and a skirt of 
green crepe paper cut in narrow 
fringe, fastened around the waist, 
and hanging to the floor. Witch 
wears a long dark skirt, a cape, 
and a hat with a pointed crown. 
Ghost wears a sheet. Cat wears an 
allover black suit. Skeleton may 
be identified by either a costume 
or an appropriate mask. 


SETTING 


All the action takes place in 
a cornfield. Pumpkins and corn 
shocks are placed on the stage. 
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PUMPKIN—Who are you? 

witcH—I am Witch. I ride on my 
broomstick up to the moon and stay 
there until the Spirit of Halloween 
calls me. ‘Then I come back and 
have some fun. 

GHOsT—I am Ghost. I never get 
out of my grave unless the Spirit of 
Halloween calls. Then I come out 
too and have some fun. 

SKELETON—I am Skeleton. Ghost 
tried to leave me behind, but I want- 
ed to play with the rest of them. 

caT—I am Black Cat. I stay here 
all the time but I am not noticed so 
much as I am on Halloween when my 
friends come to play. 

PUMPKIN—Tell me what you do 
when you play. 

witcH—lI fly around in the sky on 
my broomstick. 

cHosT—I glide silently through 
the meadows and the forests to visit 
my friends both living and dead. The 
living ones don’t care for my visits, 
though. 

SKELETON—I dance and sway to 
the tune of the wind in the trees and 
the squeaking of gates. 

caT—I walk fences and call greet- 
ings to my friend, the moon. 

PUMPKIN—I should like to have 
some fun on Halloween too. 

witcH—Why, so you can. 
do you say, Ghost? 
with us. Shall we? 

GHOsT—We can’t take a pumpkin. 

PUMPKIN—Oh, please! 

cat—Wait, I know! (He goes 
over and whispers to the other three 
who group around him.) 

SKELETON—Why, of course! That 
is just the thing to do! 

witcH—Come here, little Pump- 
kin. (She pins @ jack-o’-lantern face 
on Pumpkin—eyes, nose, and mouth, 
made of black cloth or paper.) 

cat—There, you are a jack-o- 
lantern now. 

PUMPKIN—Thank you. I think 
that is fun. Now may I go? 

GcHost—Of course. The Spirit of 
Halloween will welcome you to her 
party. 

SKELETON—Let’s hurry or we'll be 
late. 

(All exit merrily.) 


What 
Let’s take him 


AuTHoR’s Note: If more children 
wish to participate, or if you want the 
skit lengthened, dances or drills of 
Ghosts, itches, Skeletons, Cats, and 
Jack-o’-lanterns may be inserted in ap- 


ropriate places, or be given at the 
pirit of Halloween’s party in a second 
scene. One child could preside as the 


Spirit of Halloween. 


The Witch’s Thinking Cap 


FOR PRIMARY OR MIDDLE GRADES 


NELL GOODALE PRICE 


More and more emphasis is being placed on constructive 


fun for Halloween. 


Thoughtful deeds which any group 


of children might do are featured in this dramatization. 


(Betty is walking restlessly about 
the room. Roger and Teddy are sit- 
ting, caps in hand.) 

BETTY (anxiously)—I do wish 
May would hurry. We'll never get 
our pumpkins delivered if we don’t 
Start soon. 

ROGER—That’s right! ‘There are a 
good many and we can take only a 
few at a time in the wheelbarrow 
and express wagon. 

TEeppY—I don’t care how many 
trips we have to make. I think it is 
a fine idea to give the pumpkins we 
raised this summer to families to 
make some good spicy pies instead of 
cutting them up into jack-o’-lanterns. 

(Running footsteps are beard out- 
side, there is a hasty knock at the 
door, and May comes arsting im) 

BETTY boing apto hérand. ‘ 


ROGER (seizing her red thinking 
cap from behind and putting it in bis 
pocket)—Now, she will not be able 
to play any tricks on us. 

witcH (clapping her hands to her 
head and looking around in a dazed 
fashion)—My cap! It’s gone! What 
shall I do? Where am I anyway? 

TEDDY—You are in Betty’s home 
and we are her friends. We are all 
glad to see you—and your cat, too. 

(Teddy attempts to stroke Crooked 
Claws, who yowls and leaps aside. 

WITCH (le oking at the children 
earnestly and then smiling)—You 
certainly look like pleasant children. 
Are you having a party or something? 

BETTY—Not right now. We have 
a number of pumpkins we want to 
take to some families who have none. 
They are very nice pumpkins and will 


Atte $4 ofde 
ing her im edie si —W hy, whats: ,"atgke good pies. Afterward we are 
the matter, May? You, cogte ‘popping, . *-teming back here for refreshments. 


in as, phouglt sthe witches *eere’ after 


yo ete 


m3 $s . 
MAY (excittd apd. theaking breuth- 
lessly) —There .weret’€ any witches 
chasing me, but I saw one and heard 
her talking to her ugly black cat. 
She said it was time to begin playing 
Halloween pranks and told the cat to 
go to her den and get her red think- 
ing cap off the shelf. She said she 
could never think up a bothersome 
trick without it. 

‘ BETTY, ROGER, AND TEDDY—Really? 

MAY—Yes-sir-ee! And she said 
this was the very first place she was 
going to visit. 

BETTY—-Oh, dear! She is sure to 
do something to spoil our pumpkins 
when she sees them on the porch 
Whatever can we do to stop her? 

ROGER—I know! We'll catch het 
the minute she gets here and take 
away her red thinking cap. Then she 
will not be able to think up any 
tricks, 

(A noise is heard outside.) 

TEpDY—I expect that is the old 
witch now. You girls stay here and 
Roger and I will go out and grab her. 

(The noise outside is repeated, and 
the boys hurry from the room and re- 
turn in a few moments with Witch 
between them. She is dragging her 
broom, her tall peaked hat is hanging 
by its strings from her neck, her red 
thinking cap is awry, and her black 
cat is leaping behind her. 

WITCH (angrily) — 

Black cats, screech owls, to-whit, to- 
whoo! 
This is a pretty how-de-do! 


witcH—lI saw a wheelbarrow and 
a small express wagon outside, It 
will take you forever to deliver your 
pumpkins with them. Let me do it 
for you. My magic broomstick trav- 
els a thousand times faster than the 
fastest automobile and can carry the 
heaviest of loads. 

Whoosh! Whoosh! Away I go! 

Whish! Whish! And back I come, 

The pumpkins all delivered— 

Hi! Hi! Hum! 

(The children laugh heartily.) 

TEDDY—I think you are a very 
jolly witch. (Continued on page 65) 








CHARACTERS 
BETTY MAY 
ROGER WITCH 
TEDDY CROOKED CLAWS 


CosTUMES 


Witch wears a black cape and 
a tall peaked black hat with long 
strings, and rides a broom. Her 
red thinking cap is made of cloth 
that may be torn easily and is 
about the size of a “beanie.” 
Crooked Claws wears a black-cat 
suit, or merely a mask. The chil- 
dren wear school clothes. 


SETTING 


It is Halloween in the living 
room of Betty’s home. A table at 
the center back has a sheet of pa- 
per on it and there are enough 
chairs to seat all of the charac- 
ters. Thrown across the back of 
one chair are Betty’s wraps. 
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PATRIOTIC PLAYS FOR OCTOBER 





The “Be” Hive 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


ALICE ORMES ALLEN 
Teacher, First Grade, Cyrus Peirce School, Nantucket, Massachusetts 


One of the first things children need to learn in school 
- is how to be good citizens. They will like demonstrating 
their progress by giving this patriotic dramatization. 


(Information is seated at the table, 
muttering to himself as he reads a 
pamphlet, when Curiosity leaps onto 
the stage from the top of a box con- 
cealed in left wing of stage and lands 
in front of Information.) 

INFORMATION (looking up, star- 
tled)—Good morning. What can I 
do for you, sir? 

curiosiry—As you may have 
guessed, I am Curiosity. (Swells out 
chest importantly.) 1 go over the 
world finding out about all sorts of 
things. As soon as I have investi- 
gated one subject I begin to inquire 
about another. I’m hungry for in- 
formation. I eat it up. 

INFORMATION (opening mouth and 
eyes in expression of fright)—Dear 
me! I hope you’re not 2 cannibal. 


I’ve heard that once you killed a cat. 


cuRIOsITY (grinning )—Oh, that is 
just another of those propaganda 
tales. I never even hurt a fly. Don’t 
be alarmed. I am not going to eat 
you, Information. I want your help. 
I have been hearing so much lately 
about good citizenship’s being learned 
in the schools. Quite right, too. What 
I want to know is how it is done. 

INFORMATION  (sfanding)—Have 
you plenty of time? 

curiosity (airily)—Oh, yes, a few 
million years! 

INFORMATION—The best way to 
answer your question is to show you. 
We'll visit a school and you can see 
for yourself. But I’m afraid (pauses, 
and looks sidewise at Curiosity) the 
children might be distracted by us. 
Your costume és rather unusual! 








CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


INFORMATION—Wears a sweater 
with the word Information on 
it, and an eyeshade. 

curRiostry—Wears a dark sweater 
with white question marks all 
over it, dark swimming trunks, 
long black stockings, and a 
knitted cap with a question 
mark like a feather on it. 

CHILDREN—Any number. Wear 
school clothes. 


SETTING 


Near the right wing of the 
stage are a chair and a table piled 
with books and pamphlets and 
a large dictionary. A flag stand- 
ard is on the left side of stage. 
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curiostry—Oh, that is easily ar- 
ranged. We'll hide in an invisible 
cloud. I'll scatter some of my magic 
powder. (Takes out a small bottle 
and shakes a bit of talcum powder 
into the air.) 

INFORMATION—But I can still see 
you. 

curiosiry—And I can see you. 
But no one else can see either of us. 

(Off stage, voices are heard sing- 
ing “America,” softly at first, 
and then louder, to give the impres- 
sion of coming nearer.) 

INFORMATION—Here 
school children. 

(Someone in the wings withdraws 
the table. Information and Curiosity 
stahd> where it was. A crowd of chil- 
dren* come in laiging and chatter- 
ing. Aboy step; te left front stage 
‘and ‘holdy*up a flag which he carries. 
The childrex recite the , Pledge of 
Adie ziince.) = vat 

curmstry—Vhir is 4 fine way to 
begin learning yucd citizenship. 

BOY WITH FLAG—We have just 
pledged allegiance to the .flag that 
stands for our free country. Can 
anyone explain in a short way what 
all those long words mean? 

A VERY LITTLE GRL—A pledge is a 
promise. We are promising to be the 
best girls and boys we can be here at 
school. 

BOY WITH FLAG—And the rest of 
it means that we are a free people liv- 
ing in a country governed by the peo- 
ple. Across the seas where soldiers 
are fighting so hard, millions of peo- 
ple aren’t free. We are lucky to be 
Americans. 

(As he puts the flag into a stand- 
ard at left stage and steps back with 
the other children, Information and 
Curiosity clap enthusiastically.) 

(Curtain. ) 

A BOY (stepping in front of cur- 
tain) —We are going to give a drama- 
tization to show some of the ways in 
which we can be good citizens at 
school so that we will be better cit- 
izens when we grow up. 

(He steps aside and curtains open, 
showing Information and Curiosity at 
center stage, examining a large card- 
board facsimile of a beehive which has 
a box on the back of it containing 
strips of tagboard bearing slogans in 
large print—Be Neat, Be Polite, Be 
Clean, Be Prompt, and so on.) 

(Information starts to dash for the 
wings.) (Continued on page 61) 


come the 


We Are the Keepers 


FOR ALL GRADES 


DOROTHY WEBBER 
Teacher, First Grade, Blaine School, Butte, Montana 


This play about the discoverer of America will be a good 
one to present for a Columbus Day program, because it 
shows things that children can do to keep America free. 


(Bob is seated at right end of ta- 
ble, reading. A knock is heard. He 
goes off stage right to answer.) 

BoB (off stage)—Good morning, 
sir. Won't you come in and visit 
with me? 

UNCLE SAM (off stage)—Thank 
you. 

(They enter, and Uncle Sam seats 
himself at table facing the audience. 
Bob resumes his former place.) 

UNCLE sAM—I am so busy these 
days. I should like to rest a moment. 
What is your name, my boy? 

BOB—My name is Bob. You are 
Uncle Sam, aren’t you? 

UNCLE SAM (running his hand over 
his beard )—That is exactly who I am. 

BOB—You must be a very old man, 
Uncle Sam. How long have you lived? 

UNCLE SAM—To answer that is a 
long, long story, my boy, even longer 
than my whiskers. 

BoB—Please tell it to me. 

UNCLE SAM—Very well. It all be- 
gan a long time ago with a boy named 
Christopher Columbus. 

(At this point, the boy Christopher 
and Playmate enter left and sit on 
floor downstage left. They are watch- 
ing ships which sail by upstage from 
right to left. Christopher points to 
one ship, and the boys converse in 
pantomime. They exit on the words 
“get to India.”’) 

He lived by the sea in Italy. When 
he was little, he would sit for a long 
time watching the ships go by. In 
those days, people were afraid to go 
very far in their ships because they 
thought they might fall off the earth. 
But Christopher used to say to him- 
self as he watched the ships, “I know 
I shouldn’t be afraid.” 

The most dangerous journey that 
the sailors made was to India, and it 
took a long time to get there. “I’m 
sure I could find a short way to get 
to India,” Christopher often said. 

At last Columbus grew to be a wise 
man. He still said, “I am not afraid 
to sail far out on the ocean. I think 
I can find a short cut to India.” 

But Columbus had no boats, he had 
no money, and no one would listen 
to his plans. He went here and there 
asking for help. 

(Herald, King Ferdinand, and Queen 
Isabella enter. The Queen sits at the 
King’s left on the throne; Herald 
stands beside King.) 

Finally he sought King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella of Spain. 


(Columbus enters and kneels be- 
fore the throne. King shakes bead in 
refusal. Columbus is about to leave 
when Queen detains him.) 

Three different times Columbus 
went to the palace and bowed before 
the King and Queen; but the King 
would not help him. Queen Isabella 
was a wise woman and she knew that 
Columbus was a wise man; so she 
helped him get three ships. 

(Queen turns to Herald who exits 
and returns with scroll and quill pen 
which he hands to Queen. The King 
and Queen sign it; then Queen gives 
it to Columbus who bows his way out 
left. King and Queen then exit left 
followed by Herald.) 

Columbus took many sailors with 
him; and after a long journey, the 
ships reached land. Columbus was so 
happy to see the land that he knelt 
down and kissed the ground. 

(Columbus has entered left with 
two or three sailors. They all re- 
move hats. Sailors bow heads while 
Columbus kisses the ground.) 

Here Columbus found friendly 
people. He called them Indians be- 
cause he thought he had reached 
India. But he was mistaken. He had 
found a mew land, America. 

(Indians enter. Columbus and In- 
dians engage in sign language and pan- 
tomime conversation. All exit left.) 

And that, my boy, was only the 
beginning. Only the beginning, I say. 

BOB—What happened after that? 

UNCLE sAM—So much happened 
after that! (He rises.) I fear I 
haven’t time (Continued on page 68) 








CHARACTERS 
BOB KING FERDINAND 
UNCLE SAM QUEEN ISABELLA 
COLUMBUS SAILORS 
PLAYMATE INDIANS 
HERALD FLAG-BEARER 


SETTING 


A plain cyclorama. A _ table 
and two chairs are downstage 
right. A bench on a low plat- 
form, if draped with a gray cloth, 
will resemble a large rock on the 
seashore in the first pantomime. 
Later it becomes the throne. 

Large galleons may be made of 
cartons. Attach handle to back. 
A small boy walking behind boat 


can move it across stage. 
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A FALL BICYCLING SONG 


- WORDS AND MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


BOYS 


GIRLS BOYS 


Oc-to-ber is call - ing, “Come out!” Heigh - ho! She calls witha rol - lick - ing shout. Heigh- ho! Send 


A bi-cy-cleseems to have wings. Heigh-ho! So here’s totherid - er whosings. Heigh - ho! 





n 
e 
S 
e 
bright wheels whirl-ing a-long To a _ gay Oc -to- ber song: 
e 


come _ then, ped - al a-way On this 


——S— ww Vee eS * 


GIRLS 


BOYS GIRLS BOYS 


Here and there. Ride on, Ride with care. 


BOYS ALL 


gun,On_ bi-cy-cles. No one will mind 
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BOYS 


GIRLS 


You can have such fun, On bi-cy-cles. Now the trip’s be - 


How the roads wind. 


fine Oc - to - ber day. 


BOYS GIRLS 


Come for a bi -cy-cle ride. 


So 


BOYS 


road may go, A-head of us, Pleas-ure is there, wve-'know, A -head of us. Ride on, 
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Watch Your Laugh 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 
Teacher, Social Living, Sturgis School, San Bernardino, California 


HE world has always needed 
laughter to lighten its load, 
: but today we need it more des- 
perately than ever before, for the lives 
of all of us are beset by perplexities, 
tragedies, and suffering. It is impera- 
tive that you as a person and as a 
teacher laugh. 

It is essential, too, that you laugh 
at the right things. Someone has 
said that what you laugh at reveals 
what you are. There are some forms 
of laughter in which you must never 
indulge. Never laugh— 
Thoughtlessly. By doing this you can 
hurt a child cruelly. 


Mockingly. The laugh that pokes fun, 
drips sarcasm, or is an outright sneer 
has no place in a schoolroom. 

To belittle. Don’t make a child feel 
small and awkward by laughing at 
him. Laugh with your pupils, never 
at them. 

Laugh often. Encourage your pu- 
pils to laugh, too. Good, clean, 
healthy laughs are indispensable helps 
in a classroom. But thoughtless, 
scoffing, belittling laughs have no 
place in our way of life. Make your 
laugh an example to your pupils of 
bappw laughter that tells them you 


‘ate’a‘good person te *know. 
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A BC?’s of Conservation: 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 
Formerly, Teacher, First and Second Grades, Public School, Ewdora, Kansas 


© TAKE care of the things that 
I have; to buy nothing made 


of vital war materials which I 
do not absolutely need” is a pledge 
that many patriotic Americans are 
now making. It is important that 
everyone practice this policy of con- 
servation when it comes to clothing. 
Fortunately, it is possible to be both 
patriotic and well dressed, for proper 
care will help postpone the day when 
clothing needs to be replaced. So 
heed these A B C’s on care and clean- 


ing to preserve the life of your ward- 


Try the needle-and-thread treat- 
ment for that “just stepped out of a 
bandbox” look. The proverbial “stitch 
in time,” plus careful refitting and 
refurbishing as needed, will preserve 
many a garment. Enlist the aid of a 
professional dressmaker if necessary to 
put your fall and winter wardrobe in 
shape. Keep it that way by making 
minor repairs as needed. 

Frequent cleaning and laundering 
extend the life of most garments. 
Body oils and perspiration rot the fab- 
ric; chalk dust and schoolroom grime 


are equally injurious. Dresses, coats, 
and suits should be sent to the clean- 
ers regularly. ‘To remove minor spots 
and stains get a small bottle of non- 
combustible cleaning fluid with a 
brush top that can be rubbed over the 
surface. Grease spots can often be 
taken out by placing a blotter under 
the stain, another above, and pressing 
with a warm iron. Paint and chew- 
ing gum stains, which are bound to be 
picked up occasionally in nearly every 
classroom, can be removed with tur- 
pentine and carbon tetrachloride re- 
spectively. 

Proper laundering may be done eas 
ily at home. Most materials react 
satisfactorily to lukewarm suds and 
several rinses of the same tempera- 
ture. If you are not sure that a ma- 
terial is washable, cut a small piece 
from an inside seam and experiment 
with it. Read the tags that come 
with the garment and follow direc- 
tions carefully. 

When laundering a sweater, squeeze 
gently through several baths of luke- 
warm suds and rinse well, working 
always under water so that the weight 





YOU CAN BE.... 





of the water in it will not stretch it. 
Let it dry on a piece of wrapping pa- 
per marked to the correct contour of 
the sweater before washing. 

All stockings should be washed be- 
fore being worn for the first time, and 
as soon as possible after each wearing, 
in lukewarm water and mild soap 
flakes. Do not twist or rub. Squeeze 
gently, roll in 2 towel to absorb mois- 
ture, and dry flat on a towel or hang 
over a smooth rod. Do not use clothes- 
pins, or dry near heat. The way stock- 
ings are put on has a great deal to 
do with their wearing qualities. Never 
pull them on, but roll up over the 
legs carefully. 

A soap with an oily base is espe- 
cially good for washing gloves. After 
washing on the hands in barely warm 
water, rinse thoroughly several times. 
Remove from hands, roll in a turkish 
towel, and press out moisture. Blow 
in them to separate fingers, and stuff 
with tissue paper while drying. When 
dry, rub gently to restore the soft 
texture. However, do not attempt to 
wash gloves that have been previously 
dry-cleaned or that are not marked 
washable. 

Shoe trees should be put into shoes 
when they are taken off. If the shoes 
are wet, stuff with paper and allow 


them to dry away from the heat. 
Shine leather shoes frequently; in the 
case of suede shoes, use a treated 
sponge rather than a wire brush be- 
cause the latter destroys the nap. 

Use saddle soap on leather bags, 
and a treated sponge for suede bags. 
Use cleaning fluid to keep the linings 
immaculate. 

Felt hats can be rejuvenated by 
steaming over a teakettle spout and 
then brushing the hat with the nap. 
Use a clean cloth dipped in cleaning 
fluid to wipe powder and oil stains 
from hatband or lining. Veiling is 
restored to its original crispness by 
pressing with a warm iron between 
two thicknesses of waxed paper. 

Furs should be shaken gently each 
time after wearing and hung in a 
darkened closet. They should also be 
thoroughly aired from time to time, 
but not in direct sunlight. If the fur 
gets wet, allow to dry thoroughly, 
and then brush, using a wire brush 
made for the purpose, to fluff it up. 
When it becomes matted or oily 
around the collar, dust with talcum, 
allow to remain for a few hours, and 
then brush out. Glazing, by a pro- 
fessional, restores the life and sheen of 
furs and should be done at least once 


a season. 





I Am a Teacher 


AUGUSTA HUTSON PRIVACKY 
Teacher, Kindergarten, Hile School, Muskegon, Michigan 


I am one of thousands of teachers 
with the priceless challenge of 
the classroom. 

My materials are not the metals of 
the production line, but the deli- 
cate, growing intangibles of hu- 
man minds and souls. 

May I, in willingness, rededicate my- 
self to the year that lies ahead: 

Let me be humble before the great 
responsibility of guiding even a 
small part of a child’s life. 

Let me cultivate an ever-growing 
patience and understanding, a 
fervent desire to help and to 
minister. 

Let me attempt to see beyond pages in 
textbooks, to the great streams 
of human knowledge and expe- 
rience; to see the larger ends 
toward which we strive. 


Let me not neglect my sense of hu- 
mor; may I find, together with 
my pupils, occasions for laugh- 
ter and release. 

Let me be faithful and diligent in all 
aspects of my work, friendly and 
co-operative with my colleagues; 
ever on the alert to improve my 
teaching. 

Let me be vibrant and alive in the 
knowledge that this year, of all 
years, will be epochal and vastly 
meaningful for the generations 
to come. 

And may the Master Teacher, who 
“set a child in their midst,” be 
forever my example and my 
Great Companion. 

To this school year do I offer my tal- 
ent, my imagination, and my 
strength. 
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DOWN TO THE SEA IN BOXCARS 


VERY DAY enough freight cars to 

earry the daily food of half the peo- 

ple of the country roll into the seaports, 

loaded with war materials and other 
freight for export. 


To do this part of the war job has, at 
times, meant rushing special trains of 
critical materials clear across the con- 
tinent to catch convoys. It involves 
maintaining near each of the nation’s 
ports of embarkation a sufficient “bank” 
of cars loaded with war freight to insure 
that no convoy shall be delayed, no ship 


shall fail to be loaded promptly. 


And this is but one small, though most 
important, part of the day’s work of the 
railroads. The total job means starting 
another freight train every four seconds 
— starting a special troop movement 
somewhere in the United States about 
every six minutes, day and night. 


Those are some of the reasons why 
coaches and Pullman cars are scarce for 
ordinary travel, why trains are some- 
times crowded, why travel is not always 
up to the high standard which you ex- 


dpe Thien < ete “vag? 


AMERICAN 
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pect and the railroads try to maintain. 


Other war needs have prevented rail- 
roads from obtaining the additional cars 
and engines they need, but they are 
using to the limit what they have and 
what they can get to meet the nation’s 
demands for transportation. 


Like other resourceful, self-re- 
liant, American enterprises, the 
railroads are subordinating every- 
thing else to victory ~ to maintain- 
ing the freedom that has made 
America strong. 


a “al 








Teachers’ Help-One -Another Club 





NEW LIBRARY BOOKS 
MARY COLLIER TERRY 


TT big box of new library books 
for my third-graders was on my 
desk. The year before I had taken a 
similar set of new books out of a box, 
put them in the bookcase, and told 
the children that we had some new 
books which they must be sure to 
read. The end of school came and 
less than half of my pupils had read 
the books. It was going to be differ- 
ent this year. I determined that ev- 
ery child in my room should become 
acquainted with these new books. 
How could I get them to want to 
read the books? 

The plan I decided upon worked 
successfully. I gave a “pep” or “in- 
terest-arousing” talk on each book. I 
started with the cover, discussing the 
title. I turned through the book to 
show attractive pictures. The chil- 
dren were ready to give their related 
experiences. Then I picked out and 
read some interesting chapter titles. 
I turned again to the beginning of 
the book and read two or three pages, 
until I reached a place where the sus- 
pense was great. There I stopped, 
but turned to the end of the book 
and read again. By the time I had 
finished my reviews, every child was 
eager to read every book. 


NUMBER CONCEPTS 
VERNON J. MARR 


OF fourth-grade store has grown 
from a single carton to quite a 
substantial affair. As it has grown, 
many concepts have developed also. 

Our project came to life through 
the discussion of ration books. The 
children wanted to make some ration 
books, so we set up a grocery store 
in order that we might use them. 

First we chose a child to take 
charge of the class when we discussed 
the store. Next the children chose 
a secretary to keep a record of the 
plans. Each day after the minutes 
of the last meeting had been read, 
every pupil told what his responsibil- 
ity was, and whether or not he had 
completed his duties. Then a new 
problem was discussed. Some of these 
problems were: What shall we use 
for money? Where shall we keep the 
money? (These discussions led to 
the establishment of a bank in the 
room.) Where can we find some 
scales? How does one read the ration- 
point charts? What are the names of 
cuts of meat? What time shall we 
open and close the store? What con- 
tainers shall we use for measuring? 

In this project, which the children 
designated as “play,” concepts of 
weight, liquid measure, dry measure, 
money, and the necessity of ration- 
ing foods have been learned through 
delightful experiences which approxi- 
mate real-life situations. 
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CALENDAR QUESTIONS 
MARGARET E. PARRY 


U* these questions for discussion, 
blackboard reading, and seat- 
work, 

1. Tell the name of the month. 

2. On what day does it begin? 

3. Is it a spring month? 

4. How many days are there in the 
month of October? 

5. How many Saturdays are there 
in October? (Sundays, and so on.) 


6. Do we go to school on the first 
day? the last day? 

7. What do we call October 12? 
Why? 

8. On what day of the week does 
it fall? 

9. When is Halloween? 
of our holidays? 

10. Does anyone in this class have 
a birthday in October? 


Is it one 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 

* tion for each article appearing in 
this department. An additional dol- 
lar is paid for each accompanying 
photograph that is used. 

The articles submitted to the 
Help-One-Another Club cannot be 
acknowledged, and we are unable 
to return articles that we do not use. 

Please observe the following rules. 

Place your name and address in 
the upper right-hand corner of the 


WITH mail facilities now overbur- 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


Club Exchange 


dened and postal clerks busier than 
ever, it-seems wise to eliminate the 


first page of each manuscript. (A 
married woman should use her given 
name, not her husband’s.) 

Put your name and address on the 
back of each photograph submitted. 

One article should not exceed 300 
words in length. 

Plain white paper, 814” x 11”, is 
preferred. 

Begin each article on a new sheet. 
(It is not necessary to send a letter 
with your contribution, but if you 
do so, put it on a separate sheet.) 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 


Club Exchange department from 
THe Instructor. We plan to re- 





sume it with the return of peace. 


SEATWORK PLANS 
EVELYN BALL 


S INCE some of my pupils finish their 

work before others in their grade, 
I have adopted a plan which helps 
them in putting their free time to 
good use. 

I cut each seatwork exercise out of 
THe INstTRUCTOR and mount it on a 
piece of bristol board, 644” x 3%”, 
using different colors for different 
grades. The cards fit into large wood- 
en cheeseboxes. The back of each 
card is ruled into spaces for the names 
of all those who have completed the 
exercise. Thus the children know 
which cards they have worked on. 
The cards may be numbered to help 
identify them. 


PAPER DOILIES 
DOROTHY WEBBER 


N MY schoolwork, I have discovered 

many uses for lace-paper doilies. 
They serve to set off an attractive 
plant, a piece of pottery, or a pupil’s 
clay model; they make excellent lace 
collars, cuffs, and jabots for colonial 
and other costumes; they suggest 
snowflake patterns; and one can use 
them to good advantage in making 
valentines and in wrapping gifts. 


A SEED PARTY 
MILLY CAIN 


A uNIT of work on seed distribution 
had just been completed by the 
first grade. The second grade was 
invited in to a seed party and to view 
the exhibits. 

The seeds had been mounted on 
charts and classified as seeds that fly, 
seeds that sail, seeds that roll, seeds 
that steal a ride, seeds that grow in 
pods, and seeds that hide in fruits and 
vegetables. One chart showed seeds 
from garden flowers. Some gourds 
and peanuts grown by the children 
themselves were prominently dis- 
played. 

A winter bouquet of seed pods and 
grasses which the class had collected 
added a decorative touch. A feeding 
box for winter birds was also exhib- 
ited. (It was later placed outside one 
of the windows and supplied wit’ 
seeds for the birds.) 

At the party the children told how 
they had made blueprints of many 
seeds with interesting shapes, and 
pointed out these “sun pictures,” as 
they called them, mounted under the 
glass panes of the cupboard doors. 

One boy helped his mother raise 

popcorn last summer. He brought 
the seeds to school, and they were 
popped in the room. The popping 
sound and the enticing smell helped 
to make the refreshments all that any 
child could want at a seed party. 
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FILMOSOUND Y....being used here, is made with 
Umited use of critical materials... yet B&H engineer- 
tng has given it high performance standards. It is 
@vailabie only,to our armed 


i —s 


forces . .. until Victory. 


My N YN 


The Classics Come to Life 


These Wiil Again 
Help Teach Americans 
soeWhen Victory Comes 





FILMOARC 16MM, 
SOUND PROJECTOR 
for large auditoriums. 





FILMO MASTER 16MM. 
SILENT PROJECTOR 
for the classroom. 





for sharp, brilliant projection é 
of 2" 


2” x 2” slides. 









FILMO 7OE CAMERA 
for making 16mm. 
school films. 


Op tonics 
fae. bo) 


#Trade-mark registered 


Products combining the sciences of 


OPTics « electrONics « mechanlCS 


*Opti-onics is OPTIcs.. . 
electrONics.,.,.mechanICs, 
It is research and engi- 
neering by Bell & Howell 
im these three related 
sciences to accomplish 
many things never before 
obtainable. Today, om 
onics is a WEAPON. To- 
morrow. it will bea SERV- 


ed ucate, and entertain. 


as class in English will never forget “The House 
of Seven Gables.” They’ve read Hawthorne’s meas- 
ured prose .. . and now his characters come to life 
on the classroom screen! 


This full-length Universal film is only one of 
thousands in the Filmosound Library . . . only one 
example of how this great collection of film mate- 
rial can supplement, expand, and strengthen the 
impact of regular clessroom work. , 


Student clubs, parent-teache» groups, special voca- 
tional classes, assembly meetings . . . all ave fertile 
fields for Filmosouna Library movies. Many teach- 
ers, now busy selecting film material to pe used all 
during the coming year, find the “Utilization Digest” 


* a welcome guide in making selections. The coupon 


below will bring your copy promptly. Bell & Howell 
Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


1S YOUR MOVIE EQUIPMENT READY FOR THE NEW TERM? 


Get your Filmosound Projector “freshened up” for its big 
job. Here at B&H, factory-trained technicians inspect, clean, 
lubricate, repair, and replace parts until your Filmosound is 
every bit as efficient and smooth in operation as the day it 
was made. Your B&H dealer can quote you standard 
charges on the work your projector needs . ; . and he'll 
help you pack it for safe shipment to the factory. 


OLD PROJECTOR LAMPS must accompany your order for 
new ones. Only on this basis can lamp orders be filled. 





* Support the Third War Loan—Buy More War Bonds * 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 

1830 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
Please send me Utilization Digest and 
Recreational Films catalog and add 
my name to your mailing list to receive 
the new Filmosdund Library Educa- 
tional catalog as soon as itis published. 


++ to work, protect, 


School. .....cccccccccccccccccccccce 
Address. ........cscscscseccccccece . 
CMP oc ccccccvcvccctecccece State. .... 
Signed... cccccccccecvsesceses Ti 10-43 








YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of Tre INstRucToR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 
New York 








tee | 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 











I shall appreciate your listing some new 
films suitable for use in teaching geog- 
raphy in the elementary grades. 

The following are films on geo- 
graphic subjects in different fields. 

Argentine Soil, No. 1116, 16 mm. 
sound, 2 reels, 20 min. Released by 
the Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. (Distributed by Bell and 
Howell Co., 1830 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago; service charge $.50.) Con- 
tributes to the understanding of Ar- 
gentina’s economic geography. 

Far Western States, Middle States, 
Northeastern States, Northwestern 
States, Southeastern States, South- 
western States—Series, 16 mm. sound, 
one reel each, 15 min. per reel. (Pro- 
duced by Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 
1841 Broadway, New York; sale price 
$50.00 per reel.) 

Food—Weapon of Conquest, 16 
mm. sound, 22 min. (Distributed by 
Educational Film Library Assn., 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York; sale 
price $35.00, rental fee quoted on re- 
quest.) A Canadian-produced film 
showing the part that farmers and 
consumers play in helping to win the 
war with food. 

Liberian Republic, No. 601, 16 mm. 
sound, 10 min. (Distributed by Bell 
and Howell Co.; rental fee $1.50.) 
Scenes of community activities and 
of the growing rubber industry in 
Africa’s only Negro republic. 

* 
I should like directions for making an 


inexpensive globe for my geography 
class. Our present globe is out of date. 


Write to the Industrial Arts Co- 
operative Service, 519 West 12I1st 
St., New York, for their bulletin en- 
titled Directions for Making a Two- 
Foot Globe, by Sara L. Patrick and 
Agnes D. Kim. This mimeographed 
set of directions costs $.35. The 
project of making the globe can be 
assigned to girls and boys from the 
sixth or seventh grade up. 


Sf 


I am anxious to make the best possible 
use of our opaque projector. Where 
can I get helpful suggestions? 


The Spencer Lens Company, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., will send, free for the ask- 
ing, an illustrated manual entitled 
Opaque Projection, by J. Y. Taylor, 
which contains many good suggestions 
on the use of the opaque projector in 
all the areas of instruction touched 
upon in the elementary school, 


Is it considered a good educational pol- 
icy to use a great deal of art time in 
making Halloween things? 


If the results are original, they will 
be worth all the time you can spare. 
No occasion through the year is more 
likely to stimulate creative work. 

Children are often asked to spend 
too much art time on conservative 
subjects. They should have more op- 
portunities to make grotesque-looking 
things. Boys from nine years through 
twelve, particularly, love to make 
fierce masks and awful ghosts. These 
activities call forth all of their cre- 
ative powers, and, after all, if a child 
learns to originate, plan, and create, 
he has the most valuable tools for 
living in the world of today. 


od 


How can I teach appreciation to fifth 
and sixth-graders in such a way that they 
may develop a sense of the artistic? 


We have tried this method of de- 
veloping a sense of appreciation. Each 
pupil made a portfolio having the ti- 
tle “Designs of Many Kinds.” In it 
he put designs that he had painted 
himself——designs in circles, in squares, 
in borders, and so on. He also found 
some designs to put in his portfolio. 
And he included copies of designs 
given to him by the teacher, such as 
an illustration of silver made by Paul 
Revere, tapestry designs, Indian pot- 
tery designs, hooked-rug designs, glass 
plates with interesting borders. 

Another way to foster appreciation 
is to help your pupils arrange flowers 
gracefully in vases. In the fall, they 
can make winter bouquets of berries, 
weeds, and everlasting flowers. 


* 


My fourth-graders like to draw fuces, but 
they are dissatisfied with the results. 
How can I help them to do better? 


In many primary reading books 
and also in the fashion and advertis- 
ing sections of newspapers and maga- 
zines the faces of the children are 
often drawn in a simple way. Have 
the children examine such pictures 
carefully. With your help they will 
see that they have been making the 
following mistakes. 

1. Drawing the mouth too large 
and too near the chin. 

2. Drawing the eyes too high in 
the forehead. 

3. Making the nose too prominent. 

Try to lead them slowly to correct 
these faults. 
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Tue L&N, “The Old Reliable,” is about 90 years old. Originally it 
was to run from Louisville, a town of 40,000 to the Tennessee state 
line . . . a distance of 140 miles. Now the L & N, covering almost five 
thousand road miles, connects the great cities of St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati with Atlanta and New Orleans, as well as with Gulf Coast towns 
and many other intermediate cities in the South. 

The L&N has grown from a 3 million dollar capitalization to an 
investment of 519 million dollars. It has been a major factor in the com- 
mercial development of the cities it serves and in the industrial and 
agricultural growth of its territory. The great coal fields of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama speak eloquently of its constructive efforts. 


Long before the nation’s present program for agriculture, the L & N 
successfully fostered and promoted such a program. Tremendous in- 
dustrial development followed this railroad’s solicitation and sym. 
pathetic aid. 

As one of the South’s largest taxpayers, the L & N helps substantially 
in the maintenance of government and schools. The purchasing power 
and stable citizenship of its employees plus the company’s purchases, 
make it first rank among Southern business enterprises. 

The L & N does not boastfully tell this story ...itis only informative. 
While its management has been by men of Southern sympathies, busi- 
ness purposes alone were sufficient to prompt their efforts. 

Now what has been the L&N stockholder’s reward for his invest- 
ment... for the surplus earnings he plowed back into the property 

. for the risk he takes in providing an essential service that develops 
that territory, raises wages and living standards and for other great 
accomplishments? Read the surprising answer! 


By its fruits ye should — it... 


[ulsenss 


apntilt 













Since the beginning of this railroad, all the cash dividends paid to the stocke 
holders have amounted to an average of less than five per cent per year. 


Here is the record for the past 30 years: 


Paid foe 1eBOG sso cccescosece aheneeusuaee $1,499,769,616 
Paid for taxes. . seccseosescescesse §6©320,360000 
Paid for cash dividends Faedeweneesesoene 171,568,733 


The stockholders received less than the public (in taxes) and about onee 
eighth of what Labor received. 


If the misinformed refer to the railroad company, or its investors of 
capital, as exploiters of the community or as oppressors of Labor, 
should not the facts and accomplishments of the L & N put these men 
to shame? By its fruits ye should judge it. 

When the big job of transportation for this ghastly war has been 
finished, “The Old Reliable” wants to step right in with modern, 
friendly service for its patrons, its prime purpose being the further 
development of the South. 


PRESIDENT 
RAILROAD 


NASHVILLE 


LOUISVILLE & 





















The Old Reliable...Yesterday...Today...Tomorrow 
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THE FIGHTING MEN 
OF AMERICA 


You'll see them everywhere in Britain these days 
—those jaunty good-natured men of America’s 
armed forces who have left the comfort and 
security of their own homes to join with the 
men of Britain, the British Empire and Colonies 
and our other Allies to fight Oppression and 
Treachery. 


They see our roofless shrines and bomb-pocked 
countryside proud and yndaunted. thimble cot- 
tages and great castles... many which our visitors 
were accustomed to see in all cheir_ charm and 


perfection... are now shattered beyond repair, 


In happier days when Victory is won, we hope 
to be able again to welcome the even bigger 
army of American friends—new as well as old 


—to our historic, battle-scarred land. 


You will find newer, more glorious significance 
in London, Southampton, Plymouth, Coventry, 
Glasgow, York, Belfast, Bristol, Edinburgh and 
others...mames which people everywhere will 
pronounce with pride in a free and resurrected 


world. 


Cc. M. TURNER, General Traffic Manager 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 











YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of Tre INstRucToR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 








Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 
Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 











What practical activities can my sixth- 
graders carry out in connection with 
Fire Prevention Week? 


I suggest that you stimulate the 
girls and boys and their parents to 
help in planning such activities as 
these. 

1. Increasing the efficiency of the 
school fire drills. 

2. Inspecting homes for fire hazards. 

3. Learning the exact procedure to 
follow in turning in fire alarms. 

4. Visiting a fire station to discov- 
cr how the fire department operates. 

§. Devising rules to reduce the pos- 
sibilities of fires in home and school. 


5 


Will you tell me some of the more 
essential criteria for selecting science 
books to use in the primary grades? 


The following questions will per- 
haps make the basis for your selection. 
Do the books contain material within 
the comprehension of the pupils for 
whom they are being selected? Will 
the material be interesting to the 
group? Is it clearly written and well 
organized? Is it scientifically accu- 
rate both in text and illustration? Is 
its vocabulary, structure, 
and general reading aspect compre- 
hensible to the group? Are the books 
written with a general philosophy in 
mind that is acceptable to the teach- 
ers? If there is a course of study in 
your school, do the books fit it? 


° 


Our next science study is “How to Care 
for Pets.” Please name objectives and 
science principles involved. 


sentence 


Your general objectives may be (1) 
to develop an appreciation for animal 
pets, (2) to create an interest in pets, 
(3) to teach information about ani- 
mals, (4) to provide a center of in- 
terest for reading and language, (5) 
to show how to care for a pet through 
actual experience. 

The science principles involved de- 
pend upon the grade level at which 
you teach the unit. In general, these 
important ideas should be developed. 
(1) Some animals make very inter- 
esting pets; others should not be kept 
a> pets. (2) Animals are fitted to 
live where they do. (3) They are fit- 
ted to eat the kinds of food they eat. 
(4) Some animals care for their young 
for a long time; some pay little at- 
tention to their young. (5) Pets 
depend on you for all their care and 
they should not be neglected. 


I teach a rural school of about twenty- 
five children in grades one to eight. 
How can I plan the language work? 


First of all, I suggest that you se- 
cure a book that will help you make 
a daily program and plan lessons in a 
small school. I recommend Methods 
of Teaching in Town and Rural 
Schools, by Elmer L. Ritter and L. A. 
Shepherd (The Dryden Press, Inc., 
103 Park Ave., New York; $2.40). 

You should try to keep the follow- 
ing in mind when planning language 
work. (1) Most of your language 
can be taught in connection with oth- 
er subjects; for instance, the discus- 
sion of pictures that precedes primary 
reading or the dramatization of the 
story that follows, or the explanations 
involved in answering questions in 
the social studies. (2) Classes should 
certainly be combined, as for exam- 
ple, first and second grades, third and 
fourth, and so on. The older and 
more able children in the combined 
groups may do more advanced work. 
(3) At times, the whole school may 
have a language lesson together; for 
example, they may discuss the organ- 
ization and improvement of play ac- 
tivities or the planning of better 
lunches. (4) There will be an abun- 
dance of language each day, since all 
talking, listening, and writing make 
up language. Some drill lessons may 
come from the English textbook; but 
fluent, meaningful expression of ideas 
all through the day is the most im- 
portant part of English teaching. 


- 


I should like to know what method of 
teaching spelling is considered best for 
use in the third grade? ‘ 


Early in third grade, the teacher 
helps the children make the transition 
from the second-grade method of 
studying a few new and review words 
each day and being tested at the end 
of the period to the test-study method 
recommended for the middle grades. 
This method calls for presenting the 
whole week’s word list on Monday. 
Pronunciation and meanings are dis- 
cussed as words are listed on the 
blackboard. The pupils write from 
dictation the whole list of words be- 
fore studying them, in order to know 
which ones to study on the next day. 
After Tuesday’s study, the whole list 
is again pronounced and an equal 
number of review words are included. 
Thursday is spent on study again; 
Friday is the day for the final test. 
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, This is part of a series on matters of professional, educational and public interest, primarily related to nutrition ana the scientific approach to the food 
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@ Offices Modern in Feeling. Blond wood, with 


) book shelves and niches for decorative objects, etc. Wall 


paper, of modern design, has contrasting colors of tur- 
quoise blue and maize yellow, with cafe au lait. 
















: @ Range Nook in Betty Crocker Kitchen. @ Curved Glass Screen separates office section from 
} Gay checked gingham ruffle, and colorful pot- foyer, giving a light airy effect. Receptionist’s desk is mod- 
tery, on mantel. Shining copper cookie molds ern—blond wood, with interesting detail. Chairs carry 
from Sweden. out the wheat motif, and have turquoise leather seats. 
> 
A @ Once again the “housing problem” is 
licked! That’s how the Betty Crocker staff 
: view their new enlarged quarters. 
, Like Topsy, this Home Service Depart- 
. ment of General Mills just grew. And 
S grew! Today its output has increased tre- 
i mendously. More product testing to be 
done. More requests from housewives, and 
others, for assistance. More work in de- 
; veloping recipes, menus, cooking helps 
i to meet war-time needs nutritionally, 
e 7. -_—_—-- 
: to help America eat right! Wan” F. 
. ‘a ANG 
. i 
c a 
ea = ———* 
| 
» 
y 
: . “Your vote, please !’’ Here’s the new Sampling Bar. Before 
? Testes eden eas Wades waren i ideas pga to “home insurance net they are 
“ . . oe tested, and judged, by members of the Betty Crocker staff. 
pieces of Early Amevican ginm, and chine. Often, too, by General Mills executives. 
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NO. problem, and giving the background of the products of General Mills. These messages are being disseminated through a number of professional and 
in the hope of providing material useful for the readers. 
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@ Measuring Cupboard with equipment 
for measuring, sifting, etc., right at hand. 
Spoons, cups, spices, flavoring, etc., on 
doors. Shelves for cereal products and 
sifter bins for flours. 





economically, and gastronomically. Re- 
cently, the Home Service Department 
again burst out at the seams. These pic- 
tures give a glimpse into the new en- 
larged home of the Betty Crocker staff. 


General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


*“Kitchen-tested;’ Softasilk, Bisquick Wheaties, Cheerioats, 
Kix, and ‘Betty Crocker"’ are registered trade marks of 
General Mills, Inc 


@ The Betty Crocker Staff also tests 
entire menus. And how else than by sit- 
ting down to an actual meal! Here are 
some of the staff enjoying luncheon. 











YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of THe Instructor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 








Pepsodent Invites 
You To Send For This 
Important Teaching Aid! 








Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
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Tooth Brushing Chart 


yee umportane of sound, healthy weth « urewed by sil 
edn al sad dem d suthermer See your dents shout the 
proper care of yomr wwech 

Thee chart dlusrr see: 20 easy tooth brusheng method muggeveed 
by many deormes wo help yow grve yous weth proper hume care 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 
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FOR THE SAFETY OF YOUR SMILE... 
Brush your teeth at least twice a day, see your dentist twice a year! 











ERE in one easy-to-understand chart 

are important facts you'll want your 
pupils to know. Clear photographs and 
diagrammatic sketches that show exactly 
how to brush each of the important tooth 
surfaces...how to reach them all...what 
technique to use to get the best clean- 
ing results. 

Prepared by a dental expert for use in 
the educational field, this modern tooth 
brushing chart has proved invaluble to 
many teachers. . . You may get this chart 


Tooth Brushing Chart 


(ACTUAL SIZE 10%” x 15%") 


Simplified instructions that help you teach many 
vital points on the proper home care of teeth. 


without charge. Just check number you 
want for your classes, on the coupon in 
the Coupon Section. You'll receive them 
free by return mail . . . compliments of 
The Pepsodent Company. 





Mail Coupon 
See Coupon Section 
Page 10 











THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 





FOOT AND LEG PAINS? 


Rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, tired, aching 





feet, sore heels, or callouses on soles, may be due to 
weak or fallen arches. Dr, Scholl’s Arch Supports and exercise 


help give relief by removing muscular and ligamentous strain 

—the cause of your pain. Adjustable to aid in restoring the 

arches to normal. Can be ay er one pair of shoes to 
ut 


anot ot Beportly fitted at Shoe, 


caland Dept. Stores every- 
‘oot booklet, write Dr. Scholl's, Inc., Chi 


cago. 


DS Scholls sutrcirs 























How many ways are there of teachin 
the subtraction combinations? Whic 
way do you consider the best? 


There are in reality only two ways 
to teach the subtraction facts. They 
may be designated the take-away form 
and the additive form. The subtrac- 
tion process may be performed either 
upward or downward. 

For the following basic fact 


7 
=2 
the thought pattern is either “2 from 
7” or “2 and what are 7?” The first 
is the upward take-away form; the 
second is the upward additive form. 
In the downward form, the thought 
pattern is “7 take away 2.” Such 
other terms as /ess or minus may be 
substituted for take-away. 

I recommend teaching only the up- 
ward take-away form for the follow- 
ing reasons. (1) It is the phraseology 
used most widely. (2) It conveys 
the subtraction concept while the 
additive form does not. (3) It makes 
the operation in the reverse direction 
from addition. (4) It is the most log- 
ical form to use as a basis for ex- 
plaining the subtraction process. 


Sf 


I should like to know what method you 
favor for teaching square root to upper- 
grade pupils. 


Square root is seldom used by the 
pupil; therefore the method for find- 
ing it should not be a mechanical 
manipulation. The conventional way 
of finding a new trial divisor for each 
quotient figure should never be taught. 

Finding a root of a number is a 
high-powered kind of division. To 
find the square root of a number, such 
as 1050, the pupil should discover 
that the square root of it is between 
30 and 40 because the square of 30 is 
900 and the square of 40 is 1600. 
Since 1050 is much nearer 900 than 
1600, the square root of 1050 is 
much nearer to 30 than to 40. Then 
estimate the square root as 31 or 32. 
Divide 1050 by the number estimated. 
It the quotient is not equal to the di- 
visor, take the average of these two 
numbers. This quotient will be the 
approximate square root of the num- 
ber. If 32 is estimated as the square 
root of 1050, divide 1050 by 32. The 
quotient is 32.8. The average of 32 
and 32.8 is half of their sum, or 32.4. 
The approximate square root of 1050 
is therefore 32.4. 


Many of my pupils read better in the 
third grade than they do when they get 
into the fourth. Why is this? 


I am afraid this is a rather com- 
mon experience. The types of read- 
ing which children are asked to do 
frequently in fourth grade are much 
more difficult than those of the third 
grade. Mr. E. W. Dolch says that 
there is a jump in vocabulary diffi- 
culty of about two years between the 
reading materials of the two grades. 

In addition, there is a definite 
change in type of material. A fourth- 
grade geography text, for example, 
gives the child his first experience in 
reading fact-packed, encyclopedic ma- 
terial, which is much more difficult 
than the interesting story type of ma- 
terial found in third-grade books. 

Writers for these grades should more 
carefully control the vocabulary and 
style of writing. Meanwhile fourth- 
grade teachers will need to give more 
attention to experience background, 
to vocabulary development, and to 
guidance in reading. 


+ 


Can you give me some suggestions for 
developing a better appreciation of lit- 
erature among my pupils? 


There are a few general principles 
which may help you in teaching lit- 
erature to children. 

1. Select the material carefully. It 
must be within the reader's range 
of interests, his understanding, his 
capacity to respond mentally and 
emotionally, and within his reading 
ability if he is to read it to himself. 

2. Be sure that you enjoy, under- 
stand, and appreciate the selection. 

3. Build the experience background 
as you would in content reading. 
Make the pupils acquainted with un- 
usual words. Give all information 
necessary for an understanding of the 
selection. 

4. Read, or have the pupils read, 
for pure enjoyment. If the story or 
poem is well within the range of the 
pupils’ reading ability, let them read 
the selection for themselves. <A gifted 
reader may (after thorough prepara- 
tion) read the selection to the class. 
The teacher may tell and read aloud 
much of the selection. 

5. Discuss the selection just enough 
to add to the appreciation and not to 
destroy it. 

6. Recall and reread any part of 
the selection whenever there arises an 


appropriate opportunity. 
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PREFIXES 

I. 1. dis 3. in §. non 
2. un 4. pre 6. ad 

II. 1. disappear 4. immature 
2. anticlimax 5. inactive 
3. unhappy 6. nonpartisan 

Ill. 1. d 2. 3 3b 4e 5. € 

[V. Answers will vary. 

SUFPIXES 

I. 1. en 3. ant 5. ous 
2. est 4. ic 6. ory 

IL. 1. b 2. d 3. a 4.c 

Ill. Answers will vary. 

IV. Answers will vary. 

V. awful, beautiful, careful, cheerful, 
hopeful, joyful, mournful, power- 
ful, skillful, successful, useful, 
wonderful 

ComPpouND Worps 

I. 4. forty-four sixtieths 
$. two forty-eighths 

II. 1. two-year-old girl 
2. poverty-stricken family 
3. two-family house 
4. worth-while book 
5. year-old car 

fl. 1. steamboat 
2. self-evident 
3. typewritten 
4. well-kept lawn 
$. flashlight 
6. good-by 
7. airship 
8. son-in-law 
9. storybook 
10. homemade 
GEOGRAPHY TIMESAVERS 

Li.g S.e 9h 13. p 17.b 
2k 6m 10.j 14.q 18s 
ae 76 Wu. Mi BAA 
4&e¢ G&e 12,.c 16.d 20. n 

ILi.d 3h 5. b Ae 1-2 7 
2 4 Ge 


lan 


13. % 
14. M400 or Ho or rh 

15. 7504 

16. 4,033.13 

17. 106; 116 

18. George will need twice as long. 


Keys to Tests 


(Continued from pages 28 and 29) 


THE CARIBBEAN AREA 


Le¢ 3. € 5. b 
2. b 4. a 6. a 
1. b 3. € S. a 7.¢ 9. a 
2. € 4. a 6. b 8. b 


CONCEPTS IN ARITHMETIC 


. does not change 

. multiply 

. less 

. addition 

denomirfators must be alike 
. increased 


. a century 

144 

999 

four 

less 

. add the marks; divide by the 
number of tests 
larger 

12% 

- 50 minutes 

. 10-foot square 

- (a) 79 

(b) $.54 

(c) 12.5 or 12% 
(d) $2.75 

(e) $25.00 


AV eY NE Ave eN 


—=orer™ 


12. bar, circle, line, picture 


(any three) 


19, Answers will vary. This is the 
best one: divide, multiply, com- 
pare, subtract, compare, bring 
down. [See chart, page 25] 


WORD DRILLS 
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All CHECKS 


—and it all Costs Me 











s 
oe Less than a Nickel a D 
TH a MOTD ess Man a NICKEi a Vay 
Read Whatit Means —— quarantined -_ It’s a wonderful feeling when sickness, accident 
Lary SOPLES: or quarantine comes your way to know that a 
to be under the my SASH aia f — . 1: owt , 
T.C.U. Umbrella AAA CAREKS SENT BENE friendly T.C.U. “Air-Mail Check” will be flying to 


But that’s only a part of the 
satisfaction you find under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 


(GET ital Think what it means to you all the other days of 
; the year, whether you are working, or on vacation, 
Certain Hosp to know that you have a strong financial friend 
waiting to help when help is most needed. That’s 
b eration Benerits why so many teachers say that T.C.U. “10-Way 
pi eens SENT BY AIR MAM Protection” is truly a “Ticket to Contentment.” 
ALL CH 


your assistance. 





Help Came “On Wings” 
“Once more T.C.U. 
comes winging 
through the air to the 
rescue. It has been, 
through my long ex- 
perience with it, an 
ever-ready help; 
prompt and sympa- 
thetic.” — Elizabeth 
Hopkins, Boston, Mass. 

For more than 40 years Teachers have found 
this low cost protection a real friend in time of 
need. They know that T.C.U. has never failed 
them. They know that when they join the T.C.U. 
it costs them less than a nickel a day for 10-Way 
Protection and that in spite of epidemics or disas- 
ters they will never be assessed an extra penny. 
They know that they don’t have to go to the Hos- 
pital to enjoy T.C.U. Benefits. That’s why the fa- 
mous T.C.U. Umbrella has grown bigger and big- 
ger—until today it covers teachers in every state. 


Gratifying Promptness 


“The promptness with 
Sock ty chr meal was \ GET 
air mail w 
most gratifying. It is VARNEY 
aw ey = ~— > RAAD 
as sue 
friend. . — 4 ADEN \S y 
.’—Mrs. Belle F. 
Christian, St. Marys, BEATEN aie 
7 RAL CHECKS SENT BE AIR 


Such a Comfort When 

Sickness Comes 
“It was contin come / GET 
forting, as ay ill, * 
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If you haven’t yet secured your “Ticket to Content- 
ment” send the coupon today. Get under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella before storms strike. Your inquiry places you 
under no obligation—and remember, no agent will call. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
421 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 











FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 421 T.C.U. Bidg., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 
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$1000 to $3000 
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Name_____ 
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A Balanced Breakfast 
Makes for Classroom 
Alertness and Application 





The Maltex “100° 
Breakfast” Fruit, 
Buttered Toast, Milk 





and Maltex Cereal... 
provides 4 of the “B AS. 
A~B-) IC SEVEN” foods as 
( ~) defined in our National 

Wartime Nutrition Pro- 


gram. 


While any Whole Grain 
Wheat Cereal will ful- 


sw ~™ 

SY 3 fill this formula mathe- 
Qe maticaily Maltex has 
S , 


the advantage of an 
unusually pleasing and 


different flavor which | 
tempts children to eat 
} heartily —and Maltex 


MLS contains generous 
AS ies amounts of Vitamin B, 
) naturally—not added. 
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—T Maltex Company 
Burlington, 











handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of THe Instructor, Editorial 


Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


A reply will appear in this department, 


or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 
Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, 

New York, N.Y. 








Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 











What is meant by imaginative literature? 
How can it be used in connection with 
social studies? 


The term imaginative literature re- 
fers to fiction and verse which can be 
used as informational source material 
or for emotional appeal to enrich a 
unit of work. For example, stories of 
Robin Hood and of King Arthur can 
be read during a study of medieval 
“Ferry Boats,” and 
“Freight Boats,” by James Tippett, in 
| Go A-Traveling (Harper & Bros., 
New York; $.75), will enrich a study 
of transportation; while Evangeline 
and Miles Standish, by Longfellow, 


relate to colonial history. 


+ 


life; “Tugs,” 


What simple activities would be suitable 
for fifth and sixth grades in connection 
with a unit on the history of homes? 


You may wish to refer to Shelter, 
No. 7 in The Instructor Series of II- 
lustrated Units (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., 
Dansville, N.Y.; $.30). It suggests 
methods for developing the unit, and 
enumerates appropriate activities. 

A good preliminary activity would 
be collecting pictures of shelters—an 
igloo, a castle, an Indian long house, 
and so on. Have these mounted for 
a portfolio or the bulletin board. 

Supply all the reference books you 
can collect. The following are good. 

A Picture Book of Houses around 
the World, by Otta T. Johnston 
(Harter Pub. Co., Cleveland; $.10). 

The Story Book of Houses, by 
Maud and Miska Petersham (John C. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia; $.60). 

In developing the unit, bring out 
the fact that originally differences in 
types of shelter were caused chiefly 
by environment. 

Making a frieze illustrating differ- 
ent types of homes would be of inter- 
est to children. Use powder paint or 
crayons—not colored chalk. 

Instead of trying to construct dif- 
ferent types of homes, the pupils may 
make dioramas. In a box or on a 
shelf, they may represent perhaps an 
Arab desert settlement, a Swiss chalet 
in the snow, a colonial scene, a prim- 
itive cave shelter, a medieval castle, 
or various types of Indian life. Use 
simple materials, such as pieces of 
sponge, cloth, old gloves, cardboard, 
sticks, stones, paper, clay, sand, or 
soil. For people and animals, use clay, 
pipe cleaners, or tiny dolls and toys. 
Painted backgrounds will add greatly 
to the effect. 


In class singing, my pupils do not get 
the time very well. I would appreciate 
some help in this matter. 


By time I judge you mean measure. 
Time, as applied to music, means the 
rate of speed for singing or playing a 
sclection—the Italian word tempo is 
generally used. There is no connec- 
tion between tempo, or time, and the 
measure signature, although the latter 
is frequently called fime signature, 
1 definitely incorrect and confusing 
expression. 

To help the children understand 
measure, play games with beating. 
Even older children have fun doing 
this. The following are suitable ex- 
ercises, but you can invent others. 

1. Have the class beat and count 
steadily. 

2. Have the class beat and count 
four measures first by twos and then 
by threes. Watch their fingers. 

3. The teacher holds up two fin- 
gers—or three or four or six—while 
the class beats and counts. Do this 
slowly at first; then rapidly. 

4. Place notes on blackboard for 
various rhythms. Use the pointer, 
the class singing as you point. 


f 


Opinions differ in regard to having first- 
and second-grade children sing with the 
piano. What is your opinion? 


First- and second-graders should 
not sing with the piano until they 
can sing many songs, true to pitch 
and with good tone, without the pi- 
ano. Both teacher and pupils must 
listen, listen, listen to their own and 
to ore another's tones. At the end of 
the year, after easy songs have been 
learned, very simple accompaniments, 
softly and correctly played, might 
occasionally be used to add to the 
pleasure of singing. 


o 


My pupils seem to lack enthusiasm for 
singing. What would you suggest that | 
do to correct this? 


Do the same thing you would do if 
they seemed to lack enthusiasm for 
geography or reading or arithmetic. 
Music is no different from other sub- 
jects. If enthusiasm is lacking, the 
fault is not with the subject but with 
the way in which it is presented. 
Each teacher must study her class and 
plan ways to arouse interest. If a 
teacher knows a subject and is en- 
thusiastic about it, she is likely to 
impart that enthusiasm to others. 


/ YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 4 


IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
























PRIMARY 
NUMBER PROGRAM 


ae et 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS 


A new primary series of Worktext that 
accomplishes in the field of arithmetic, 
what the reading readiness program 
does in the field of reading. 


Book 1——Develops number concepts 
and number relations and the addi- 
tion and subtraction facts through 6. 

Price 25c. 
Book 2-—Further development of 
meaning and number relationships and 
the addition and subtraction § facts 
through 10 Price 25c. 
Book 3— Begins the formal study of 
arithmetic with complete explanations 
and examples of what todo, Price 35c. 

Order sample copies—or, write for WORK- 


ING WITH NUMBERS descriptive folder 
and catalog of other primary materials 


THE STECK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS @ AUSTIN, TEXAS 














for 


Cuttings 


ART PROJECTS 


Grade Teachers 





75 Mountings 75¢ 


75 hand-made cuttings, in color and in sil- 
houettes. Fruits or Vegetables—Leaves, 
Stems, Halloween Borders. All ready for 
your Art Classes—75c in coin. State grade. 


FRANCES L. STOVER, Birmingham, Mich. 








TO 
TEACHERS 


A penny postcard will bring you our 


new catalog of INEXPENSIVE 
WORKBOOKS and LIBRARY 
BOOKS and explain how to obtain 
FREE MATERIALS with your order. 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS 


HARRISBURG, PA. . ELGIN, ILL 








13 Se// Christmas Cards 


Stunning 21-card SU- 
PREME: 


‘Christmas Box ,$1- 
tional fast-sel- 





profit. Gift Wraps— NEW 
STATIONERY. Write 
TODAY for Samples on 
CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN, Dept. 884, Cincinnati, Ohio 
POEMS or MELODIES 


SONG WRITERS ! Send for my attractive 


convincing composing offer. Four of my popular songs 
alome sold over a HALF MILLION phonograph records, 
led by VICTOR! Be convinced NOW! Ray Hibbeler, 
C-54, 2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago, 47, Ill. 








EARN EXTRA MONEY FROM FRIENDS 


Sell distinctive Christmas Cards. Make $5.00 with 
every ten $1.00 assortments you sell. Free samples 50 
for $1.00 imprint cards. Write for samples today. 


HOWARD P. ELLIS, Dept.1.M., Pitman, N. J. 
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The “Be” Hive 
(Continued from page 48) 


curiosity (reaching out to catch him 
by the arm)—What’s the rush? 

INFORMATION—Look! (Points at au- 
dience.) See all those people out there. 

curlosiry—Well, they can’t see you. 

(They both sit cross-legged at right 
front near wings.) 

INFORMATION—I hope the bees in that 
hive aren’t the kind that sting. 

(Two boys enter.) 

FIRST BOY—This beehive has a lot of 
school “Be’s” in it. Here is one of them. 
(He picks up a card and holds it for the 
audience to read. Then the slogan is 
dramatized. Each boy in turn displays 
a card until all the slogans are used.) 

(More slogans may be displayed than 
are acted, and one boy may announce: 
“There are more ‘Be’s’ in our hive. We 
haven't time to illustrate all of them. 
Here are some.” He reads several.) 

The following episodes are suggested. 
Others may be worked out. 


BE CAREFUL 


A LITTLE GiRL—We are learning to 
take care of books. Here are the Goops, 
who don’t, and the Brownies, who do. 

BROWNIES (wearing brown paper caps, 
point accusingly at the Goops)— 

The Goops wet their fingers 

And push the leaves of books. 

Then they crease the corners, 

And oh, how bad that looks! 

They leave the marks of dirty hands 
On every page. Oh, dear! 

We think the Goops are careless folks 
And also very queer. 

GooPs (wearing paper-bag masks, 
point at the Brownies)— 

The Brownies wash their hands before 
They open books to read. 

They put a marker in so they 

Can find their place with speed. 
They turn each page so carefully 

Ir never tears at all, 

And they never, never let a book 
Get injured by a fall. 


BE ERECT 


A small boy slouches in a chair. Sev- 
eral children sit up very straight. 
CHILDREN (in concert, reprovingly)— 
Oh, Johnnie, please don’t sit that way, 
Just listen now to what we say, 
We'll show you what you ought to do 
And then we hope you'll try it too. 
(They fold hands in laps, sit up tall, 
stand, put books on heads, march around 
chairs, and sit down again.) 
Unless you sit up straight and tall 
You cannot grow that way, 
So you must practice standing straight 
And tall day after day. 


BE PROMPT 


Several girls and boys enter. One girl 
has a card with blue stars on it in rows. 
A boy has a card with red stars. 

GiIRL—We girls are having a no-tardy 
race with the boys. Each side gets a star 
for a no-tardy day. We have a sign 
like this to put on our door. Anyone 
who is tardy has to take it down, 

ALL (reading in unison) — 

Whenever you're late 

You make folks wait 

And upset someone’s plan; 

It’s better to hurry 

Than have to worry, a 
So be on time if you can. 


BE CLEAN 


A boy with tousled hair, tie askew, 
and dirty face, saunters on stage. 
CHILD (off stage)— 
This is Tommy I-Don’t-Care. 
At first he never combed his hair. 
His hands were dirty, and his face; 
His tie was never in its place. 
But when he’d been at school a while, 
You should have seen the teacher smile. 
For Tommy washed his hands with care, 
(Tommy takes soap out of his pocket 
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Dorothy sent home again! 


THE SCHOOL NURSE SAYS... 


“MALNUTRITION ’ 




















No wonpker the little girl is tired and listless! She has been ailing since 
the first day of school. Oh yes, Dorothy gets plenty of food, but it lacks 
the vitamins, minerals, and other food elements she needs for good health. 

Since wartime conditions have changed eating habits, many families 
are not getting the right kind of food in the right combinations. As a 
result, many children are handicapped by ill health. 

You well-informed teachers can be a vital help to the boys and girls 
of America—by giving them nutritional guidance and by conferring with 
mothers on how to solve food problems. The information you give may 
often stop malnutrition before it starts. 


To help you safeguard the health of your pupils, Pillsbury offers 
you — free —two timely and practical publications, non-commercial in 
editorial character. 


1. “Fightin’ Food Communique” —the latest news on the food front, 
every month. An up-to-the-minute forecast of things to come in the 
nutrition field, this communique interprets food news, tells what to 
expect weeks ahead and how to solve coming food problems. Issued 
free on request, once a month, to teachers and other educational leaders. 


Also available for classes and other study groups in quantities. 


2. ‘Fightin’ Food” —Winter Edition—practical and authoritative guide 
on wartime meal planning. This 14-page booklet gives valuable infor- 
mation on vitamins, minerals, and their sources, with comprehensive, 
easy-to-read charts; timely point-saving hints; recipes for food extenders; 
aids in planning low-cost, nourishing, tasty meals; helpful suggestions 
for thrifty food buying and appetizing food preparation. Available in 
quantities for use in your classrooms and for distribution to mothers 
and study groups. More than half a million copies now in use. 
ens 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company fy 
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and goes through motions of washing.) 
His tie was neat, he combed his hair. 
(Tommy combs hair.) 

That don’t-care boy has gone away; 

A neater Tom has come to stay. 


BE PATRIOTIC 


A group of children hold War Stamp 
books. Each child tells how he earned 
the money to buy the stamps. One child 
holds a wooden thermometer marked off 
in fives to show the class rating. 











poy-——Every time we buy five dollars’ 
worth of War Stamps the temperature 
in our patriotic thermometer goes up a 
degree. 

(At the conclusion, the children as- 
semble all the placards and sing “There'll 
Always Be America.”) 

curiosiry (stands up and remarks to 
Information)—I want to tell the chil- 
dren how much I’ve enjoyed all this. 
Here! We must now become visible 
again. (Throws powder into the air. 


The children, seeing them for the first 
time, look at them in surprise.) 
INFORMATION—Curiosity and I are 
proud of you children. [I’m sure your 
country is proud of you, too, as you 
keep busy as bees being patriotic. 
(Information holds his eyeshade, and 
Curiosity his cap, over his heart, and 
both make exaggerated bows.) 
EpirortaAL Note: The song, “There’ll 


Always Be America,” may be found in 
THE INstTRUCTOR for September 1941. 
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WALKING MOR? ses atmos 


a pleasure—if you're wearing 
Krippendorf Foot Rest Shoes! 

Trim, feminine, lovely, 
Krippendorf Foot Rest Shoes 
are also Veriflexible — give 
you duration-smartness from 
the very first step; keep your 
feet feeling youthful, looking 
youthful! 

Created by craftsmen, Krip- 
pendorf Foot Rest Shoes are ; 
so low in price you can buy " 
more War Bonds. 
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| | NGES FOR F 
Py THE PICTURE CHAN?” 
ia a 
> ' @ Write today for our new folder fea- 
, turing the most popular Krippendorf 
eis aa Foot Rest Shoe styles for fall. Ask, too, 
At? me for the name of your. nearest dealer. 
a’ 


; The Krippendorf-Dittmann Company, Cincianati, Ohio 
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From to (Slightly Higher West of Denver) 
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Guard Growing Children Against the 
Nutritional Dangers of Food Shortages! 


IN THE SCHOOL LUNCHROOM 
SERVE THIS DAIRY DRINK—IT 1S 
RICH IN PROTECTIVE FOOD VALUES! 


Dari-Rich 
CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 
Approved by School Dieticians 


from Coast to Coast... 
and the Children’s FAVORITE! 


RICH IN MILK CALCIUM, DARI-RICH 













helps grow strong straight bones and sound teeth— BOOKLET SENT FREE 
priceless assets to évery child. Rich in milk protein, ON REQUEST! 
Dari-Rich helps cover these strong bones with good “INVESTIGATION AND REPORT 
mus¢les! And because children love its marvelous OF NUTRITIVE AND HEALTH 
chocolate flavor, they take Dari-Rich in preference VALUE OF DARI-RICH CHOCOLATE 
tO Ghy other drink! Give your students the benefits of FLAVORED DRINK” 
this nourishing dairy drink! - ms by the eminent feed evtherity 
. i a. FREDERIC DAMRAU, M. D. 
Bottled and Delivered 2) ae 


By YOUR Local Dairy . 
Dori-Rich is hendled in your a 
school lunchroom just as you would 
ony other dairy drink. 


BOWE Y’S inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 401 W. SUPERIOR ST 







Te BOWEY'S INC. 
401 W. Superior $1., Chicege, Mm. 
Pleose send me, withoet charge, the “Report on Nutritive ond 
Heolth Valve of Dori-Rich Chocolete Flevored Dairy Drink.” 











NEW YORK, N. Y., 330 W. 42nd St. a 

VERNON, CALIF., £368 District Bivd. ADDRESS 
ciry. STATE. 
Seeateeuatececatabenaaee see 
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A Unit on Pueblo Indians 
(Continued from page 33) 


Discussions the Sixth Week. 

How our clothing is adapted to the 
weather compared with Indian clothing. 
Discussions the Seventh Week. 

The need for a fire department; what 
the Indian did in case of fire; a com- 
parison of the primitive and the modern 
methods of putting out a fire. 
Discussions the Eighth Week. 

The effects of tobacco on the grow- 
ing child; the use of the peace pipe by 
the Indians. 

Discussions the Ninth Week. 

Need for fresh air; pueblo ventila- 
tion. How our police department func- 
tions; how Pueblos were governed. 
Discussions the Tenth Week. 

The need for exercise; how the In- 
dian exercised. Respect for the property 
of others by Indian and white man. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Sand-table scene-—The children built a 
three-story pueblo of wood. On the 
outside they put a thick mixture of 
flour, salt, cement, and water. They 
thinned this mixture and painted the 
inside of the pueblo with it, leaving it 
white, supposedly to indicate that it had 
been painted with gypsum. Then they 
painted the hardened outside tan to re- 
semble adobe bricks. Clay figures of 
Indians, ladders of splints, and other 
characteristic features were added. 
Frieze-—This consisted of a series of 
pictures showing an Indian man beside 
an Indian woman with a papoose on her 
back, a pueblo, a woman baking bread 
in an oven, a man weaving on a loom, a 
woman and a child making pottery jars, 
and several women making baskets. 
Drawings.—The pupils drew pictures of 
Indians and Indian signs. They wrote 
in Indian language, and painted a pic- 
ture of an Indian sand painting. 

Craft work.—The children wove blan- 
kets and rugs on looms made of cigar 
and cheese boxes. They made jars of 
clay and painted them with original 
designs. The boys made bows and ar- 


rows and the girls made clothespin dolls 


and dressed them in Pueblo costumes. 


MUSIC, DANCING, AND GAMES 


The children sang Indian songs from 
their regular singing book, learned In- 
dian dances, and played Indian games. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


In talks by the teacher and in general 
discussions some of the good character 
traits of the Indian were brought out; 
for example, quiet speech and move- 
ment, self-denial, obedience to law, 
courage, respect for elders, depend- 
ability, fairness. 


TOOL SUBJECTS 
The children read about Indians to 


get factual information, and read sto- 
ries about Indians for entertainment. 
They learned to spell new words. They 
wrote short Indian stories and Indian 
personal and place names for penman- 
ship practice. Uses for arithmetic came 
up while they were doing handwork. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Batrows, Marjorie, comp.: One Hundred 
Best Poems for Boys and Girls (Whit- 
man). “Indian Children.” 

Cowles, Julia: Indian Nature Myths 
(Flanagan). 

Eastman, C. A.: Indian Boyhood (Little 
Brown). 

Nusbaum, Deric: Deric in Mesa Verde 
(Putnam). 


| Smith, Jeannette: Tula, a Little Pueblo 


Girl (McKnight). 

Stevens, Marion Paine: Indians, No. 40 
in The Instructor Series of Illustrated 
Units (Owen). 

Wilson, Gilbert L.: Myths of the Red 
Children (Ginn). 











First steps to alphabet and writing mastery. 
Large 4" script capitals, also small letters and 
numerals on heavy, durable cards. Easily seen 
across room. 14 cards,8%x17in. 30¢ postpaid. 


ALSO-—Manuscript 
Print Style Letters 


Full set of 14 cards 
similarly made _ up, 
50c postpaid. 

Have You Our Catalog? 
Sent FREE. 88 illus. pages. 
Over 3,000 teaching aids. 


1634 IndianaAve.,Chicago 16, Ill. 


316 PAGES 
PACKED WITH 
PARTY IDEAS 
200 INDOOR 
GAMES 


To CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 178 pages are devoted. 
Each party is PLANNED COMPLETELY; can be 
used as a whole or in part—adapted to YOUK plans. 
Seasonal parties, Afternoon parties, Birthday parties, 
Home parties. IDEAS GALORE—USABLE IDEAS 
THAT WILL MEET YOUR NEEDS. 

The ADULT PARTIES section is equally valuable 
and packed with helpful ideas; COMPLETE PARTY 
PROGRAMS for Balls and Dances, Entertainments, 
Teas and Bridge Parties, Seasonal Parties, Dinners, 
Showers, Announcement Parties, etc. 


' 

ORDER ON TEN DAYS’ APPROVAL 
To appreciate the COMPLETE BOOK OF PAR- 
TIES you must see it, examine it, study it for 
yourself. WE'LL SEND IT POSTPAID by re- 
turn mail fora DOLLAR BILL. Keep it 10 days 
and if not 100% satisfied, send it back . 
refund the dollar. WHY NOT ORDER NOW? 


NATIONAL MAILING SERVICE, GALION, OHIO 


BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 
Flowers - Animals - Trees - Industrials - Old M 


The finest and only au- 
thentie collection. Makes 
school work easier for 
teachers, more fascinating 


























for pupils. 1500 subjects, 
374 actual photographs in 
natural colors, 7x9 inches, 
of birds, flowers, animals, 
Special selection of 33 bird 
pietures 31.00. Progres- 
sive views 6x8 inches of 
leading American indus- 
tries, Copper, Coal, Lum- 
ber, Rubber, Cotton, ete. 
Send for Catalog with Prices. 








F 
With every order of $1 or 
more, one copy of ‘‘Color 
Book of Birds.’’ 





COLOR BOOK OF BIRDS—8 x11 in. book of 
beautiful bird subjects in natural colors, with outlines of 
each for coloring. Special price, 10c each. 12 for $1.00, 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 921 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Il. 
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61st % Creative Activities 

bar @ Workbooks For Ali Uses 
2) @ Duplicators, Charts 

@ Phonics, History, Plans 

e@ Travel—Story Readers 
@ Primary Work, Posters 
@ Entertainments, etc. 
@ Several Thousands Aids 
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A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


920 NO. FRANKLIN ST . CHICAGO, ILL 
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Second Prize Article in 
Our Nutrition Contest 
(Continued from page 13) 


When we were asked to give a chapel 
program, we talked of writing a health 
play but decided on a health wedding 
of Health and Happiness. The brides- 
maids, Citrus Fruits, carried baskets of 
oranges and lemons, and were dressed 
in orange and yellow. The preacher, 
Whole-Wheat Bread, carried a loaf of 
bread split open and used as a book. 
Best man was Oatmeal. The bride car- 
ried an arm bouquet of carrots; the 
maid of honor, a bunch of beets. Ush- 
ers wore miniature milk bottles. The 
bride’s baby brother cried during the 
wedding and was given a bottle of milk. 
All the guests came as vegetables or 
fruits. ‘The marriage ritual, concerned 
with health rules, was written by a 
committee. Two health songs were 
composed to the tunes of “Oh, Promise 
Me” and “I Love You Truly.” Corsages 
of radishes were worn by the singer and 
pianist. It was such a novel and color- 
ful wedding that some parents who 
were present asked us to repeat it, and 
the next time it was given at night. 

After the pupils saw that Frolic and 
Frisky gained five and three-quarters 
ounces when proper foods were eaten, 
they not only showed an interest in what 
to eat, but started eating the right 
things. All the children in my grade 
began to gain weight, look better, play 
better, and work better. A health knowl- 
edge test by Gates and Stratg was given 
and I was delighted by the result. 

Taking pity on Tweak and Squeak, 
the pupils asked that these rats be given 
proper nourishment. We decided that 
this should be done until the close of 
the term and that weight records should 
be kept on all four rats. 

As everyone knows, it is hard to com- 
pute the results of an effort of this 
kind, but I am convinced that it was of 
very great value not only to my grade 
but to the whole school and to many of 
the parents. Children often told me 
that they had persuaded their parents to 
buy whole-wheat bread, cereal, and 
milk. They themselves learned to buy 
fruit instead of candy. 


Art and Geography 
Portfolios 
(Continued from page 43) 


paper first. Care was taken to get the 
right proportions as well as good color 
harmonies. Tracing paper was used in 
transferring the drawing onto the mus- 
lin. Color was applied directly to the 
cloth. Those who used crayon pressed 
the design with a hot iron before placing 
the muslin on the cardboard. 

The construction procedure used was 
the same as for the art portfolio. In 
some instances one large piece of muslin 
served for both covering and hinge. The 
muslin was thumbtacked to a flat sur- 
face. Paste was applied to the card- 
board, which was then placed in position 
on the cloth. The completed books were 
put under weights until dry, and then 
varnished. 


What to Do about 
Daydreamers 
(Continued from page 19) 


when taking part in a play. The girl 
who gallops about on a broomstick as 
a witch and the boy who depicts one of 
Robin Hood’s merry men become, tem- 
porarily at least, the characters that 
they represent. If a child is too self- 
conscious to act in a play, get him to 
manipulate and speak for a puppet. 
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Another device is to put two shy 
children together to do some piece of 
work. Then one or the other will have 
to take the lead. 

The interview technique is often suc- 
cessful. A frank talk with a child 
alone may bring release for him as he 
pours out his grievances. Such a talk 
may also give a teacher the clue she 
needs to begin the curative process. 

Failure in academic work, poor 
matks, and dread of nonpromotion may 
be major or contributing causes for 
daydreaming. These things are often 
handled in a school without respect for 
a child’s personality. All children, but 
especially the sensitive ones, should be 
protected from undue emphasis on 
their academic standings. 

These are only a few samples of pos- 
sible techniques to use. In general we 
may say that excessive daydreaming may 
have very serious consequences; that 
early recognition of the qualities which 
preduce a daydreamer is important; and 
that a sympathetic and understanding 
teacher can do much to correct under- 
lying causes and help the daydreaming 
child to make a normal adjustment. 
The successful, satisfied child does not 
spend his time daydreaming. 


U.S. Nutrition Chart 
(See page 9) 


Find the group of states which in- 
cludes yours, and send your request for 
a copy of the Revised U.S. Nutrition 
Chart to the regional office given. 

Ala., Fla., Ga., Ky., Miss., N.C., S.C., 
Tenn., Va. Address: Southern Regional 
Office, Food Distribution Administration, 
Western Union Building, Corner Marietta 
and Forsyth Streets, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Ill., Ind., Mich., Ohio, Wis. Address: 
Great Lakes Regional Office, Food Distri- 
bution Administration, 5 Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois, 

Ark., La., Okla., Tex. Address: South- 
west Regional Office, Food Distribution 
Administration, 425 Wilson Building, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Ariz., Colo., Idaho, Mont., N.M., 
Utah, Wyo. Address: Rocky Mountain 
Regional Office, Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration, Burns Vault Building, 1536 
Welton Street, Denver, Colorado, 

lowa, Kan., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.D., 
$.D. Address: Midwest Regional Office, 
Food Distribution Administration, Old 
Colony Building, Grand Avenue at West 
10th Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Conn., Del., D.C., Me., Md., Mass., 
N.H., N.J., N.Y., Pa., R.I., Vt., W.Va. 
Address: Northeast Regional Office, 
Food Distribution Administration, 150 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Calif., Nev., Ore., Wash. Address: 
Pacific Regional Office, Food Distribu- 
tion Administration, 821 Market Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


The Boastful Fire Engine 
(Continued from page 30) 


The mechanics hammered and poked 
at him with their tools. They took off 
his crumpled front and rolled it out 
straight, before putting it back in place. 
They repaired his broken wheel. They 
fixed all his tires. At last they gave 
him a coat of red paint and polished 
him again. 

When they had finished, Big Number 
1 was very happy. At last he was back 
in his old place at the station, looking 
like new. The other fire engines were 
too kind to talk about Big Number 1’s 
accident. But he felt sure that they 
must be thinking of all the airs he used 
to put on. “I will mever, never again 
boast that I am the best fire engine be- 
cause I am big,” he promised himself. 
And this promise he always kept. 
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Educational Kit, which shows each step in the manu- 
facture of rayon—with actual samples and large (8 x 10) 
photographs for demonstration. Price, 50 cents, to as- 
sure correct distribution. 

Unit of work for either primary or intermediate 
grades, which makes lesson planning easy. 

Seat-work sheets which give each student a part in 
the study. 


Here’s all the 
material you need! 





@ YOU COULDN'T FIND a subject more adaptable for project work than rayon 
—for rayon is one of the most widely used materials in American life. Its end 
products—in the form of clothing and home furnishings--are so familiar that 
students can easily draw on their own experience in doing their part of the work. 

The study of rayon is both easy and fascinating with the comprehensive 
kit shown here. Actual samples illustrate the manufacturing process—step by 
step from wood chips to textile fiber. In addition there is blackboard material, 
and a new teacher’s unit to help in developing projects. 

Make this kit the basis for the study of rayon itself. Then use it also to show 
the relation of rayon to other subjects of class study—such as clothing, forests, 
American industry, or war materials. 

The complete kit costs only 50¢, while the student’s work 
sheets and the work units for primary or intermediate grades, 
are free. To order, see the Coupon Section of this magazine. 


CROWN 


TESTED 





EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York; Providence, R.I.; Charlotte, N.C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cope. 1943—American Viscose Corp, 





*Reg. U. 6. Pat. Of, 
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NOW ore IMPORTANT 
THAN EVER BEFORE 


From the heart of California’s 
Golden Orange groves... there 
flows a healthful beverage to 


quench the thirst of a nation... 


Made from Real Fruit Juices 


No artificial flavor...no preservative 


Non Carbonated 


Zestful . . . not a “soda-po 


Healthful 


A good source of Vitamin C 
Dependable 


Flash-pasteurized for purity 


Profitable 


Easy to serve...low cost... 


” 


no waste 


CORPORATIO 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Romantic story of the Orange 


AVE., 


HOLLYWOOD, 38, CALIF. 


and Bireley’s famous beverages. 


DIVISION OF 
GENERAL FOODS 


N 











The P-H Certificate covers all accidents, 


confining or non-confining sickness . . 


pays generous benefits for hospitalization, 


convalescence and personal quarantin 


e. 


Benefits for hospitalization are $5.35 per 


day. starting the first day, and for confi 


ing sickness $25.00 per week. 


only a few of its liberal provisions. 


Improve your “Insurance Quotien 


.. be safe with a Revised P-H Certi 


n- 


These are 


t” 
fi- 


cate. Every teacher can enjoy the security 


offered by P-H protection because it 


planned to fit any budget. It’s availab 


3 


in % and 4 units also. 


Start now. Mail the coupon 


for complete information. 
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Lucy’s Halloween Ghost 
(Continued from page 31) 


“Please let me go,” John begged. 

“No, I'm taller than you are, John.” 

Lucy slipped out of the back door. 
As she reached the corner, she saw 
someone stooping at the front door. So 
their plan was to set the house on fire. 
How terrible it would have been if she 
had come a moment later! 

Without a thought of what might 
happen if the Indians caught her, she 
raised the pumpkin over her head, gave 
a shriek, and glided into the clearing. 

The figure at the door straightened 
up. As the light from the pumpkin fell 
on his face, Lucy recognized Black Will. 
With a frightened cry, he darted for 
the river bank, with his companions 
stumbling after him. They jumped in- 
to their canoes and paddled off. 

Lucy followed them to the edge of 
the water and then made straight for 
the cave where she waited for a long 
time before going to the house. 


“John!” she called softly at the back 
door. He slid the bolt and let her in. 
“They've gone,” she whispered. 


Then, huddled together, they waited in 
the big room. At dawn they brought 
the children from their hiding place and 
put them into their beds, and then stole 
out of the door and around the house. 

“I can’t imagine why Black Will 
should do it,” Lucy was saying, when 
suddenly John clutched her sleeve. 

“Look!” He pointed to the door. 

Instantly both children were kneel- 
ing beside a birch-bark basket lined 
with damp sea moss. In it were a mess 
of tiny white clams, six sea bass, and 
some pretty shells. “So that’s what he 
was doing!” Lucy said. 

Then John told her about the foot- 
print at the pump. “Why, he must 
have stopped here on his way to the In- 
dian games on the beach,” she added. 

“Maybe some of his friends told him 
they had seen Father and Mother 
paddling past,” suggested John. 

“And to think we scared him away! 
We'll do something especially nice for 
him next time he comes,” promised Lucy. 

“Yes, if he ever comes again, but I 





don’t think he will,” said John. 
“Well, it can’t be helped,” sighed 
Lucy. “Anyway, John,” she added 


practically, “you'll have your treat for 


° e ” 
dinner. Ill cook the clams and fish. 





Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 34-35) 


The appearance of a picture is often 
improved by a frame. To frame a color 
miniature of “Christopher Columbus,” 
trim the white margin off the picture 
and then cut out a piece of cardboard 
414” x 536”. After covering the card- 
board with white construction paper, 
carefully mount the miniature on it so 
that there is a three-fourths inch mar- 
gin at the top and sides. Cut out strips 


of construction paper, 4” wide, of a 











2 color that will harmonize with the pre- 
f . j dominant color in the picture. Paste 
Niort these along the edge of the cardboard. 
1O™ | | SPECIAL OFFER—GOOD ONLY 
a until Nov. 20, 1943 
oo ’ 
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extra expenses and salary losses due to | yr pout ae You can order as many more 
sickness or accident? You can get this 4 Hospitel _ oni as you need for your class. 
full protection under the liberal provisions Name | en coupen on enpesite pase. 
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Minis + 
8) PICTURE. Fekete 
'/ POSTERS Wace 


2. HALLOW. 
3. HALLOW- 
EEN GAMES 


4. JACK-O’- 
LANTERN 


This set includes above four scenes in brilliantly 
colorful, artistic style. Heavy construction pa- 
per panels, 12x 36 in., also colored papers printed 
and keyed for cutting and pasting in position. 
50c postpaid. 


OTHERS — Similar sets of four panels: 


700— American Indian 


me 712—Pioneer Life 


giving. 
Each set of four, 50c. Any 
FIVE complete sets, (twenty 
panels), $. 


Have a Our Catalog? 
Sent FREE. 88 illus. pages 
Over 3,000 teaching aids. 


1634 Indiana Ave.,Chicago 16, Ill. 


S postpaid 

















Your Pupils Want Xmas Money 
Help Them Earn It by Selling Our 


25c¢ Pkg. of 15 Christmas Cards 


Easy sales and splendid profits 











Cost Sellfor Profit 

10 Packages $1.50 $2.50 $1.00 
20 ata 2.50 5.00 2.50 
50 me 5.00 12.50 7.50 
100 i 10.00 25.00 15,00 


Information and Sample Package on 
approval sent to teachers only. 


THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY 
BOX 85, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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YOU'LL SAY THEY’RE THE BRIGHTEST, 
SMOOTHEST COLORS YOU'VE USED... 


Professional quality Alphacolor Colored Chalk 
Pastels bring new life to murals, posters, 
sketches and layouts. Send 60c for full size 
assortment of 24 brilliant colors, postpaid. 
Address Dept. |-1043. Satisfaction guaranteed 
—or your money back. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
Chicago Heights, lil, 


Manufacturers 














a rhythm band. 


NO BETTER WAY 


- « « « « Of interesting your 
pupils in music than to start 
You can learn 
just how to go about it in the 
pages of The instructor Rhythm 
Band Book. Only $1.00 postpaid; 
$.80 to INSTRUCTOR subscribers. 
Send your order to 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N.Y. 














Two complete lessons under one cover. 
especially for grades 6-9 inclusive. 
language 
portant to teachers and pupils. 
a text. 
Prepaid. 


“Prevailing Winds and 
Ocean Currents” 


Prepared 
Presented in 
Fundamentally im- 

Suitable also as 
50 cents per copy, 


of the classroom. 
Highly recommended. 


SPECIALTY ScHOce. SUPPLIES 


446 Loeb Arcade . Mi t 











FARN EXTRA MONEY QUICK 


Amazing Christmas Cord Sellers 


EMBOSSED 
PERSONAL 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
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- “ae $10.00 
]@ ing i: Sastodine two sets of envelopes 


00 Imitation Engraved $3.50 


Write for Samples pre Visiting Cards - - $1.00 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1032 Chestnut St., Philadelphia,Pa. 
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How Our First Unit 
Developed 
(Continued from page 17) 


In this way the children became ac- 
quainted gradually with children in 
other countries. 

Modeling. 

The children modeled dishes and 
bowls from clay and, after they dried, 
painted them as the Mexican boy did. 
A Personal Interview. 

At this opportune time a young 
woman who had traveled quite exten- 
sively came to our school to give a talk 
and a demonstration of puppets. After- 
ward she came to our classroom, and 
she and the children carried on a fine 
discussion about puppets, and about 
countries across the sea where she had 
gone in order to learn about them. 
Discussions, 

The children began to plan what 
they would like to do when they grew 
up. They talked of different occupa- 
tions and of what their fathers and 
relatives did. They began to realize 
that people need one another. 

They discussed the work of commu- 
nity helpers. Children with lively im- 
aginations began to compose little stories 
of their own about these workers. They 
did not write them down but told them 
to the class. 

Dramatization. 

We developed an idea for an assembly 
program, “Walt Disney’s Storybook.” 
Plans were made for a large picture 
book to frame living pictures of such 
characters as Snow White, Gepetto, 
Jiminy Cricket, and Donald Duck. 
Each page or scene was to be a still pic- 
ture accompanied by phonograph music, 
a group of children singing, or a short 
act. Although we did not have time 
to complete this, the children benefited 
from the experience of planning it. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Brandeis, Madeline: Little Mexican 
Donkey Boy (Grosset and Dunlap). 

Walt Disney reading books: Donald 
Duck and His Friends, Donald Duck 
and His Nephews, Here They Are, 
Little Pig’s Picnic and Other Stories, 
Mickey Never Fails, School Days in 
Disneyville, Pinocchio, Water Babies’ 
Circus and Other Stories (Heath). 


The Witch’s Thinking 
Cap 
(Continued from page 47) 


witcH—Well, shall I deliver your 
pumpkins? (Betty, Roger, Teddy, and 
May exchange questioning glances but 
do not reply.) Oh, I see! You don’t 
trust me. 

ROGER (hastily) —Of course we do! 
The pumpkins are on the porch. We'll 
have a cup of hot cocoa for you when 
you get back. 

BETTY—And good doughnuts too. 

WITCH (mounting her broomstick)— 
Well, [ll be back in exactly two min- 
utes. Where am I to take the pumpkins? 

BETTY (faking sheet of paper off 
table and handing it to Witch)—Here 
are the names and addresses. 

witcH (folding paper, putting it in 
crown of her hat, and tying on hat)— 
Now, children, no fair looking outside. 
Come, Crooked Claws. 

CROOKED CLAws—Miaow! Miaow! (He 
goes leaping after her.) 

(As the door closes behind Witch the 
children turn and stare at one another.) 

TEDDY—She said she could do it in 
two minutes and one is already gone. 

may—lI like her, don’t you? I can 
hardly believe she scared me when I 
first saw her. 

BETTY—She is as nice and kind as she 
can be. It just goes to prove that you 
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must not jump to conclusions about 
people but wait until you know them. 

TEDDyY—And that you ought not to 
judge by appearances either. 

BETrY—I'll make the cocoa and have 
a cup ready for her. 

ROGER—Wait! Her two minutes are 
up. Ill go out and see whether she has 
kept her promise. (He goes out and re- 
turns immediately.) Every pumpkin is 
gone but the witch is nowhere around. 

May (sorrowfully)—Oh, so she is 
just a bad old witch after all. I am so 
disappointed in her. 

BETTY—Don’t forget, May, what we 
just said about jumping to conclusions. 
I can’t help but think she is all right. 
Let’s wait a while longer and see. 

ROGER (faking red thinking cap from 
pocket)—I guess we should not have 
trusted her. It was all my fault. I 
thought if she did not have on her red 
thinking cap she would not be able to 
plan any hocus-pocus. 

TEDDY—Since the families may not 
have received the pumpkins, we might 
take the children our apples. We don’t 
really need to bob for them. 

BETTY—Yes, that would be a nice 
thing to do. May and I will get them. 

(Betty and May leave room and re- 
turn immediately with two big bags 
which they hand to Teddy and Roger. 
Betty then gets her wraps from the 
back of the chair and puts them on.) 

BETTY—Well, I’m ready. 

(There is a noise outside and Witch 
enters, dragging her broom. Crooked 
Claws is at her heels. Witch drops in- 
to a chair as though tired out.) 

wircH—Oh, me! Oh, my!’ I am so 
tired! (Heaves a long sigh; then sud- 
denly sits up straight and smiles.) But 
I've had a splendid time! When I took 
the pumpkins to the Jones’s home | 
found it very untidy. Mrs. Jones is 
gone all day and the children do the 
housework after school the best they 
can—which is not very good. So I put 
my magic broom to work. It went spin- 
ning around with lightning speed and 
swept that house as clean as a whistle. 

May (delightedly)—Oh, I wish I 
could have seen the children’s faces! 

witcH (laughing)—They were as 
pleased as could be, and happy to get 
the pumpkins too. Crooked Claws cut 
some funny capers to make them laugh. 
I saw several gates that had been taken 
off their hinges and I put them back. 
That was what made me late. But 
where are you children going with those 
big bags? I thought you said there 
would be refreshments when I got back. 

BETTY—You explain to her, boys, 
while May and I make her a cup of 
cocoa and get her some doughnuts. 

(Betty and May leave room.) 

ROGER—Well, I’m ashamed to tell you 
but we thought you had run away with 
our pumpkins and were going to use 
them to play tricks. So we decided to 
take some apples to the children in the 
families where we were going to give 
pumpkins, 

WITCH (surprised)—Tricks? Tricks? 
I used to play tricks but I never had 
any fun doing them. The bogeyman 
gave me a red thinking cap which helped 
me to think up mischievous and annoy- 
ing things to do on Halloween. I never 
could think up any myself. 

(Betty enters with cup and dough- 
nuts on plate and hands them to Witch 
with paper napkin. May has a saucer 
of milk for Crooked Claws, who goes 
through funny antics as he pretends to 
lap it up.) 

BETTY—Of course you couldn’t think 
up many mischievous tricks to do! 
You're a good little witch. 

WITCH (sipping from cup)—Yum! 
Yum! This is delicious. 

ROGER (taking red thinking cap from 
pocket and offering it to Witch)— 
Here’s your red thinking cap. 


(Continued on page 67) 


























How to Use the Coupons Below | 


Clip the coupons offering materials you would 
like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 
pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (Other coupons 
for your use appear on pages 10, 11, and 67.) 

















FREE pitrto worKBooK CATALOG 
DITTO, INC., 2243 West Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Please send latest Ditto Workbook Catalog free of charge. 
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FREE INFORMATION ABOUT TCU’s 10-WAY PROTECTION 
T.C.U., Lincoln, Nebraska 

| am interested in knowing about T.C.U.’s 10-Way Protection. 
obligation. (No agent will call.) 


Name....... 








HANDCRAFT IDEAS For EVERY GRADE LEVEL 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of “The Instructor Handcraft Book.” | enclose $1.00 in full payment. 
(Send only $.80 if you are an INSTRUCTOR subscriber.) 
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Send me full details. No : 
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FREE Fi-Ms CATALOG and OTHER VISUAL AIDS 


Oct -iN-19 
BELL G HOWELL CO., 1830 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIlinois | 
Please send me Utilization Digest and Recreational Films Catalog, and add my name to your 


mailing list to receive the new Filmosound Library Educational Catalog as soon as it is 
published. 








SPECIAL ror HALLOWEEN 


BECKLEY-CARDY, 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, Illinois 


Please send: () Halloween FUN BOOK (50c postpaid). 
( Halloween Picture POSTERS to Build Up, 4 large Panels (50c postpaid). 
(SPECIAL, both for 90c postpaid.) See pages 8, 62, 64, 68, this magazine. 
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MINIATURES Nn FUuLL coLor 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 

Please send me _.... ......... Miniatures, in full color, of ‘Christopher Columbus,” at $.01 each 


(minimum order $.25). Please send me . Large Color Prints of ‘Christopher 


Columbus,” at $.30 each (10 or more are $.25 each). | enclose $ 


Name 


Address 


FREE soONGBOOK FOR SCHOOL USE 


THE CABLE CO., Dept. N., 228 South Wabash, Chicago 4, IIlinois 
packing. 
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Please send me Free Sample Copy of “101 Best Songs.” | enclose 5 cents for postage and | 
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ON ALL YOUR MAGAZINES 


We can furnish you with any group of 


magazines you desire. . . We will 


quote prices on any list you submit. 
Wartime restrictions are forcing many magazines to 


limit the number of subscriptions which they can accept. 
So send your order now while delivery can be assured. 


if one magazine is desired, use “Publisher's 
Price” in first column; if more than one, use 


“Club Price’ in second column 


Whenever pos- 


sible avail yourself of the special clubs in this 


list; then add the other magazines which you 


desire at Jheir club prices. 
the United States. 


Prices apply only in 
Prices for Canada and for- 


eign countries will giadly be quoted on request. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


—the only magazine published exclusively for the 


EVERY month AMERICAN CHILDHOOD brings you Lessons in 
Social. Studies, Elementary Science Lessons, 
Plays, Creative Art, Seasonal Activities, Timely Units, Picture 
Maps, Posters, a Nature Department, Stories, Poetry, articles and 
songs, a complete and practical aid for the teachers of the first 
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. «+ that students and teachers depend on 
fer a clear understanding of the world today. 
For LOOK covers the U. S. At War—Science 
—Health and Nutrition—the U. S. Family... 
in concise picture-stories, Order LOOK today! 


ONLY $2.50 A YR. 


PUBLISHED EVERY-OTHER-TUESDAY (26 ISSUES) 

































A PERSONAL NEED —A PROFESSIONAL HELP 


Newsweek's scholarly, unbiased presentation of world news 
coincides with the impartial attitude of America’s foremost 
educators. 

A complete Educational Program based upon Newsweek 
offers you proven, time-saving adjuncts to your classroom 
work. Details of this Program will be sent promptly on request. 

Take advantage now of Newsweek's special Educators’ Rate 
for your personal subscription. 


7 EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Educators’ Rate 
$3.50 A YEAR Newsweek 
The Mogozine of News Significonce 


(Regular Rate *5.00) 











THE OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS publishes thrilling fiction 
of the highest quality. Its departments are devoted to 
sports, outdoor activities and boyhood hobbies, There 
are also articles on current events and the new and 
amazing wonders of science and invention. In these days 
of lurid literature and comic shockers The Open Road 
offers a sane, well-balanced reading program, and yet 
packs a punch-a-page, one that boys are as eager to read 
as their parents are to have them read. A novel feature 
is the frequent publication of stories submitted by high 
school] students and paid for at regular rates. 


8 Issues $1.00 36 Issues $3.00 


CHILDREN’S PAL---TEACHER’S FRIEND! 























For a real teaching aid and for those moments of re- 
laxed pleasure with your students, you can’t beat JACK 
AND JILL. The most popular of all juvenile magazines 
helps make teaching easier with stories, songs, games, 
puzzles, things to make and do, If you aren’t already 
using JACK AND JILL, start now! Prices are low. 


1 YEAR, ‘2.50—2 YEARS, *4 








INVALUABLE WARTIME HELPS 


SUBSCRIBE TO 
WHAT’S NEW IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Read the September 1943 issue — 218 pages of helpful, war- 
time home economics teaching helps. This issue, like all 12 
issues, covers, professionally, for home economists such sub- 
jects as: Food, Nutrition, Clothing, Textiles, Good Grooming, 
Hygiene, Budgeting, Household Helps; the School Cafeterias; 
it contains 81 coupon offers of educational teaching material, 
together with two teaching textbooks. Read and subscribe to 
the leading home economics publication in the home econom- 
ies field. 


$2.00 PER YEAR $3.00 FOR 2 YEARS 
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The Witch’s Thinking 
Cap 
(Continued from page 65) 


WITCH (waving it away)—No! Net 
I don’t want it. Please tear it up so no 
one can ever wear it. (Roger tears up 
cap.) It is more fun to be nice to peo- 
ple and do pleasant things for them than 
to annoy them. It is more fun, too, to 
see them laugh than frown. I’m going 
to do good deeds on Halloween after 
this instead of playing pranks. 

ROGER, BETTY, TEDDY, 
course! 

witcH (rising and starting for door 
with uneaten doughnut in hand)—\ 
must go. There are probably more 
gates off their hinges that I can replace, 
( Exits.) 

ROGER, BETTY, TEDDY, MAY (join 
hands and sing to the tune of “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home”)— 
When Halloween is here again, 

Hi! Ho! Hi! Ho! 

And black cats yow! down in the glen, 
Hit Ho! Hi! Ho! 

And screech owls hoot to-wit! to-whoo! 
And north wind howls woo-00-00-oo! 
Oh, we like you so, 

Good witch, won’t you come again! 


mMay—Of 


EpiITorRIAL Note: The song “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home” may be 
found in The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs, published by Hall & McCreary 
Co., Chicago. 


The Effect of War on 
Our Life 


(Continued from page 37) 


The contrast between the prewar 
work carried on in this building and the 
work done at present served as the basis 
of a class discussion. The pupils report- 
ed that two other manufacturing plants 
were no longer used for civilian purpos- 
es. It was impossible to visit these plants 
because of the government restrictions. 
Care was taken to explain the necessity 
of restricting free access to defense 
plants. 

The meaning of the word sabotage 
was introduced and discussed. Personal 
responsibility toward the safety of 
workers was also emphasized in this con- 
nection. 

To aid the pupils to understand how 
changes take place in industry, a study 
was made of the early phases of indus- 
try, including tools and machines and 
their effects on civilization. 

The following outline shows the main 
points studied. 

A. Learning to use tools and weapons. 
. Ax and hammer. 

. The potter’s wheel. 

. The loom. 

. Weapons of defense. 

. What we owe to machines. 

1. In general. 

a) Swift communication. 

b) Quick transportation. 

c) New uses (engineering feats, and 
so on). 

2. Personal. 

a) Give us comforts and luxuries. 

5b) Save men from drudgery. 

c) Give us leisure time. 

Pictures and descriptions of early 
tools and machines were compared with 
their modern counterparts. The value 
of the contribution made by primitive 
man to our civilization was emphasized. 
A discussion of this idea led to a state- 
ment of the value of the defense work- 
ets’ contribution to the world and how 
much we are indebted to them. 

The inhumanity of modern war 
weapons came in for its share of con- 
demnation, and the teacher tried to 
plant a few ideas on the necessity for a 
peace that will help to establish a better 
regime in the world. 


wert vene 
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Because of lack of time, the class 
studied briefly the effect of war on com- 
munication and transportation. Cheerful 
acceptance of inconveniences because of 
government restrictions was stressed. 

The following brief unit was next 
developed. 


THE EFFECT OF WAR ON 
HOME LIFE 


This unit was studied mostly through 
the medium of personal experience as 
reported by teacher and pupils. 


OUTLINE OF SUBJECT MATTER 


A. Mother’s absence. 

1. Requires more work to be done by 
children. 

2. Lessens the play periods. 

3. Demands greater adjustment among 
members of the family. 

4. Calls for greater responsibility in 
personal behavior. 

B. Curtailed use of automobile. 

1. Necessitates the substituting of sim- 
ple pleasures in the home. 

2. Necessitates arranging activities in 
which all the family can participate. 
C. Food and fuel oil rationing. 

1. Calls for right attitude toward dis- 
comforts and hardships. 

2. Leads to more co-operation with the 
grocer and oil dealer. 

D. Elimination of waste in the home. 
1. Demands curtailment of unnecessary 
expense. 

2. Necessitates willingness to do with- 
out luxuries and to forego expensive 
pleasures cheerfully. 


OUTCOMES 


The pupils gained much from the 
visits to the farms. They were greatly 
interested in the work at the egg- 
powder plant. Some of the processes 
they saw were simple enough so that 
they could be dramatized for the bene- 
fit of visitors and children who were 
not able to go to the plant. From the 
third ynit they learned to adjust them- 
selves to wartime conditions as they 
affect “home life. 

Although some parts of this unit on 
the effect of war on our ways of liv- 
ing were of greater interest than others, 
we felt that it helped to bring about the 
objectives for which it was introduced. 


English for the 
Slow-Learning Child 


(Continued from page 19) 


C. In “Experiences of expression with 
concrete materials.” (See list under C.) 
1. Construction. Freedom to choose 
materials, to try out ideas, to explain, 
to discuss with other children and 
teacher. 

2. Made chart, “Our Workshop.” Listed 
things children had made, materials and 
tools used, 


CONCLUSION 


Many opportunities were offered to 
build up abilities in a meaningful way. 
You may think that many of these ex- 
periences were too commonplace, but re- 
member that they were planned for a 
slow group who did not readily inter- 
pret what was in their environment. 

Study your neighborhood environ- 
ment and list all the firsthand experi- 
ences that you can give your pupils. 
Study your program for the past week. 
How many secondhand experiences have 
you given them which they might have 
had at first hand? How freely have you 
encouraged them to talk about things, to 
play, to plan and try out their own 
ideas? And remember that, whether 
the child be bright, average, or slow, 
growth in English comes only through 
experiences which have meaning and 
which create a need for expression. 
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FREE New WoRKBOOK CATALOG 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO., 1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Missouri 
Please send me free copy of your new Workbook Catalog. 
Name....... 
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Oct —IN-39 


like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 
pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (Other coupons 
for your use appear on pages 10, 11, and 65.) 
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CALL TO FALL COLORS 
AtP. M. 


AThe fall foliage at Pocono 
Manor is aflame with brilliant 
colors. The air is crisp, dry, 
snappy just right ... for 
golf riding, outdoor parties. 
all indoor games, farm fresh 

. Come, bring the family. 


econo \ANOR 


HERMAN V. YEAGER Sone. er 
POCONO MANOR, PA. 











Seven Grades in 
One Room 
(Continued from page 36) 


child’s privilege, no matter what school 
situation he may be in, to discover and 
develop his own particular interests, and 
by sharing these interests with the group, 
to develop a feeling of success in himself 
and his ability. There has been no pro- 
vision made in this crowded program for 
the child to do the things he really wants 
to do—such as planning, engaging in ac- 
tivities, and assuming responsibilities. 

One of the outlets for this social 
growth that is so important to every 
child is through the development of the 
aesthetic side of his personality and al- 
so through creative expression. Many 
teachers in a one-teacher school may feel 
that the program is too crowded to give 
time to this side of the child’s develop- 
ment. But it is entirely possible to set 
up such an environment in the room 
that participation. in these creative ac- 
tivities will be spontaneous and take up 
very little of the teacher’s time. 

While the teacher is*eccupied with 
classes there will be many opportunities 
for the other children in the room to 
engage in art activities. If the media 
for these, are available to the children 
and if the teacher is encouraging, enthu- 
siastic, and sympathetic, children will 
respond. 

But how can this be done, you ask? 
Here are some suggestions. 

Have two or three easels. in your 
room. ‘These can be made even by an 
inexperienced person. Keep large pieces 
of paper thumbtacked to your ‘easels. 
Crayons, colored chalk, or-tempera paints 
may be used. A tray built onto your 
easel frame will hold jars in which the 
children can mix the colors. Powdered 
paints are very easily mixed. Develop 
expression through this medium of art. 
Sometimes it is encouraging and brings 
good results if the child first makes his 
drawing 6n a piece of paper, and_ then is 
allowed to make an enlarged painting on 
the easel. Insist on large drawings. Cer- 
tainly the teacher should supervise and 
encourage. But, after all, creative art is 
spontaneous, and is not a task, set by a 
teacher, that must be done. 

Big sheets of paper fastened to the 
wall, enough for a frieze, will give. the 
older children an outlet for expression. 
Suppose the younger children are study- 
ing farms and are busying themselves 
with the construction of a miniature 
farm. At the same time a group of 
upper-grade children might become in- 
terested in making a frieze related to this 
same subject. And, by the way, if wrap- 
ping paper is saved and brought into the 
schoolroom it will help supply material 
that is sometimes hard to get. 

Transferring pictures to glass by lay- 
ing the glass over a picture and painting 
directly on the glass is a fascinating oc- 
cupation for even first-grade children. 

Often native clay can be found to 
use for modeling. There is hardly a child 
who does not enjoy working with clay. 
The older children can experiment with 
baking the articles made, and nice effects 
can be had from painting them. 

Soap carving is another medium of 
expression. Children of all ages enjoy 
this, and it is surprising what splendid 
results can be obtained. 

Soft wood and a coping saw are also 
valuable additions to a creative environ 
ment. If materials are provided to work 
with, you will find the children putting 


in many valuable moments that would 
otherwise be wasted. 

In this connection, try to work out 
some time in which you can help the 
children directly. You may not be an 
artist, but any teacher can study pro- 
portion enough to clarify it in the minds 
of the children. Help them to study 
animals in real life as well as in pictures, 
calling attention to important lines. Also 
helg them to study proportions of hu- 
man figures, and how they look in ac-ion. 
Drawing stick figures running, hopping, 
sitting, and so on, will help in this un- 
dertaking. Occasionally set up definite 
problems to see how the pupils respond. 

Another splendid outlet for expres- 
sion in a schoolroom where you have 
children of many ages comes through 
choral reading. This could take the place 
of the English classes from time to time. 
Here the young children could take the 
lighter parts and the older ones the more 
difficult parts. 

Just because there are seven grades 
in the room, the children must not be 
denied the opportunity of modeling, con- 
structing, reading supplementary books, 
singing, and dramatizing! 

Children must find school a happy, 
living, pulsating place. Sing a little, play 
a little, work-a little, and laugh a great 
deal! Seven in one can really be fun! 


We Are the Keepers 
(Continued from page 48) 


to tell you. Many, many people came 
to our land. They worked in the for- 
ests and on the farms. They worked in 
mines, mills, and factories. Brave soldiers 
fought to make our country free. The 
symbol of all this is our American flag. 
(Flag-Bearer enters left.) That flag 
says we can go to a free public school. 
It tells us that we can choose our own 
jobs. We can choose our own church, 
and we can say whatever we want to 
say. (He turns to Bob and places his 
hand on Bob’s shoulder.) Columbus 
found this country for you, my boy; 
but you must do all you can to keep 
it for yourself and others. 

pop—What can I do? I ‘should like 
to pilot an airplane, but I am too young. 

UNCLE SAM—Yes, you are too young 
to pilot the planes; Bob, but- you can 
keep them flying. 

Bos—How? 

UNCLE sAM—Listen to the voices of 
history. 

FLAG-BEARER (fakes position upstage 
center to form apex of invertea V 
which is outlined on the floor)—You 
can work hard in school. 

(The next four characters enter in 
turn from the left and take places 
along each side of the V.) 

coLtumBus (fakes place at right side 
of V)—You can bring in the scrap. 

INDIAN (stands opposite Columbus on 
left side of V)—You can save rubber. 

KING FERDINAND (fakes place at right 
side of V)—You can solicit waste fat. 

QUEEN ISABELLA (stands opposite 
King on left side of V)—You can take 
good care of your clothing. 

UNCLE SAM (stands on right side of 


V)—You can buy War Bonds and 
War Stamps. 
BoB (stands opposite Uncle Sam on 


left side of V)—Thank you, Uncle Sam. 
I will do all I can to “keep ’em flying.” 
EACH (in turn)—V-I-C-T-O-R-Y. 
ALL—Victory, victory! Keep ‘em 
flying high! 
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For a central location, for 
sheer comfort, for good 
hotel value, you can’t beat 
The Hotel Dixie. 

650 very large rooms. 
Each with a private bath; 
each with a radio. 


DAILY RATES FROM 
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Dine, Dance, Laugh 
with AL TRACE 
and His ORCHESTRA 
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PLANTATION ROOM 





43rd STREET—WEST OF BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 





New York City 


Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 
with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. 14 East 
28th Street. Send 
for Booklet. George 
H. Newton, Mer. 














ACTIVITY BOOK 
in Beginning Arithmetic 
Edna Aldredge and Jessie 
McKee. Supplements num- 
ber teaching in kindergarten 
and Ist grade. Pictures give 


NUMBER FUN 


An Aetnity Doak for Beqemners in Mrihomttn 


visual impressions of the 
numbers. Printed numbers 
and number 
shown also. 


words are 
Drawing and 
coloring are employed to vi- 
Prepares 
for use of any text. 64 


talize the lessons. 


BECKLEY.C. TARDY , COMPANY 














pages, 84x11 inches, 145 
OTHER ARITHMETIC i " + ° 
——- illustrations. EACH 28c; 


Under the NumperTree (ist Per doz. $2.80 postpaid. 
Part of Grade 1). Paper, 64 


In the Number T 
Part of Grade D. Paper, 64 
ages, 85 illus. 28c; doz. 
$2.86 postpaid. 
Sacy Numbers e Fis Boek). 
bac: 0 illus. 
r  l 32.40 postpaid. 
tM to Ten (Beginners’ 
—— in eee), Fe- 
pages, us. ; 
pred . $2.40 postpaid. 
‘WRITE FOR CATALOG! 
New, illustrated catalog of 
workbooks. Sent FREE. 


1634 Indiana Ave.,Chicago 16, Ill. 














p-REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Prominent, well established publishing firm 

desires representatives to sell text books 

Liberal profit- 

Write, giving details. 
B. EVANS, Second Floor, 

72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


to school superintendents. 
sharing arrangement. 


l 
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The 1944 Supplement to 


FRENCH’S CATALOG OF PLAYS 


Is NOW READY for DISTRIBUTION 
SAMUEL FRENCH 

25 West 45th St., New York 

| 811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 





Please send 
for your 
copy today 

















Send For 32-Page Booklet 
“CARE OF THE TEETH’ 


Shows how to make A « *.., 
ee a fascinating pu pas- 
time. Full of teachin ng, ate. 
Send 10c for ee = it we 
will send FRE talog of dental 
bam material listing booklets 


ters, plays, charts. 
be = _ . traded © reading and color- 
es seat work 


Seon 8-10, 212 E. Superior St. 
* Chicago 11, ‘Ilinois : 


THE INSTRUCTOR, October 1943 























Two New Teaching Le 
on ‘Menstrual Education 
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Free to Teachers —This New Teaching Manual 
plus Jumbo Size Charts Illustrating 
Menstrual Physiology for Classroom Use 


At last! Just what teachers ordered! A manual that 
simplifies menstrual instruction . . . together with 
visual aids that help you clearly to understand and 
present the physiological facts. 

“What happens, and how does it happen?” — 
your girls want to know. This new teaching manual, 
“This Is Why,” gives you the answers to questions 
they ask. Clarifies technical points in your own 


mind...enables you to review them quickly. Also, 


it includes suggestions from teachers describing 
useful instruction methods. 
Written by an expert in the educational field, 
“This Is Why” i is modern and authoritative . .. 
thoroughly cheaked. with practising educators. It’s 
a pioneer service, invaluable to teachers, none of 
whom could obtain such material without exhaus- 
tive personal research. 
And you'll appreciate the Menstrual Physiology 


FREE! ORDER ALL THREE! 









tribution. They’re free! 


“AS ONE GIRL TO A.:OTH 





” gives your girls 


| 
correct information about what to do and not todo | 
on “difficult” days. Advises them about bathing, danc- | 
ing, swimming, sports, social contacts. Bright as a 
button, this booklet tells all they need to know—the | 
way girls talk. Get your copies now for classroom dis- , 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
FROM COUPON SECTION 


Teaching 
Manual 





16 pages, with 
many illustra- 
tions. . . practi- 
cal diagrams. 
























Menstrual 
Physiology 
Charts 
Printed in full 
color. Actual 
size: 25 x 22 


inches. 





charts that supplement the manual. 25 x 22 inches 
in size, these practical full-color charts were ex- 
pressly designed for classroom use. They interpret 
the subject in simple, graphic terms that make 
menstrual physiology easy for your students to 
grasp. 

You may have these helpful charts and the man- 
ual “This Is Why”—without charge. In addition, 
you'll want copies of the free booklet, “As One 
Girl To Another,” to distribute among your classes. 
This interesting handbook of do’s and don’ts aug- 
ments your menstrual instruction in a girl’s own 
language. On the coupon, check the number you'll 
need. You'll receive them by return mail, along 
with charts and manual—free. Compliments of the 
makers of Kotex Sanitary Napkins. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN LANGUAGE 





ADVENTURES IN 
ENGLISH 


and the accompanying workbooks 


WAR emphasizes the importance of drill. Indeed, 





drill is a prerequisite to success in the Army and 
Navy. 


An era when drill is at a _pre- 


ADVENTURES 
IN LANGUAGE 








ADVENTURES 
IND PAW GLU) 


ADVENTURES IN 
LANGUAGE 


By Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle 


made of the needs in English instruction through- 
out the entire nation. 

The above-named texts and workbooks are su- 
perior to all others in clearness and 








mium promises the best results in 





the teaching of English, a subject 





which is so important in winning 





the war. 





For in the teaching of correct usage 





the aim is habit formation — drill. 





Only by continuous drill on funda- 





mentals under proper motivation can 





mastery of correct forms of English 





be assured. 





With the above conviction the au- 





thors wrote the series Ad ventures in 
English. 


kind of standardized test of widest possible scope, 





To guide them they had a 






because their own workbooks had already been in 





use in thousands of schools so as to give the most 





complete and accurate survey that has ever been 





New York 


Boston Chicago 








ADVENTURES 
IN ENGLISH 


BURLESON and CASH 





drill, also in stimulating expres- 
sion, in improving the technique of 
that expression, in providing va- 
riety in attack upon the develop- 
ment of sentence sense, and in de- 
veloping the pupil’s ability to use 
the language correctly in new situ- 
ations. 

The textbooks Adventures in Eng- 
lish are continuing the success of 
the authors’ activity pads Adven- 
tures in Language, which are today 
the most widely used and thoroughly 
satisfactory language books offered to American 
schools. Adventures in Language, Activity Work- 
books, are used successfully with any series of 
textbooks in English. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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